


This is the watch 
for the girl of the future, 
who has traded yesterday's 
velvet for today's vinyl. Who considers 
a fashion trend something she wore 
yesterday. The Hamilton Golden Classic 
A 14K gold case with matching 14K 
textured bracelet and two elegant 
dfamoad accents. DeUcate tsut 
dependable with a 22-jewel movement 
that's shock- resistant, anti-magnetic 
and built with an unbreakable 
Dynavar* mainspring. 

Who says a fine watch can't be 
exciting? Not the girl who thinks 
this is a great time to be alive, 
and lives every minute of it. 

The Hamilton Golden Classic is 
her kind of watch. Especially when 
it comes from you. From the 
Hamilton Spring Gift Collection. 

At your jewelers. 

If you want to give more than time, give 

M MAMti-TOrj 



Usher’s was light before 



the light bulb, 
the flash bulb, 
the radio, 
the stereo, 
the TV 
instant replay, 
the telephone, 
the ice cream cone, 
fluorescent light, 
or any other light. 

You see, Usher’s 
Green Stripe Scotch 
was light in 1853. 

It’s the only Scotch that was. 
p of Usher’s and see 
was meant to be. 


The original light Scotch 


Packing for a trip? 

Dorft foi^t your 
teeth. 



i The Broxodent toothbrush has been 
'accepted (Group A) as an effective 
I cleansing device for use as part of a 
program of good oral hygiene to sup- 
plement the regular professional 
care required for oral health. 

Council on 
Dental Therapeutics 
American Dental Association 


BROXODENT® TRAVELER 

FROM Squibb 


The take-away, tuck-away automatic 
toothbrush that comes in its own luggage. 
Full-sized. Full-powered. Has case— will travel. 
Gets your teeth powerfully clean with 3.600 
up-and-down brush strokes per minute . . . 700 more 
strokes and more constant power than any other 
leading automatic. Broxodent. Ask your dentist 
about it. It’s the one more dentists recommend 
than any other automatic. 

When leaving home, don’t forget your teeth. 

Pack the Broxodent that travels. 


BROXODENT 
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Next week 

A U.S. OPEN PREVIEW: Jack 
Nicklaus assesses the Ballusrol 
course, the drama of last year's 
Open is depicted in paintings 
and Dan Jen kins reports on the 
man w iih the tour's best sw ing. 

THE STRATEGY of the 500 
winner is revealed in an India- 
napolis report by Bob Oiium, 
whose story of America's big- 
gest and richest race is illus- 
trated with color photographs. 

BEST-KEPT SECRETS— and 
best athletes— are the decath- 
lon men. John Underwood vis- 
its a swarm of them in their 
California pad. where track 
takes only 90' ; of their lime. 


PLRMISSIUN IS SIKICILY rHOHIMTtU. 
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LETTER EROM 


ALiout a year ago we reported that 
Senior Editor Coles Phinizy had sur- 
vived — thank God another disaster, a 
plane crash into the Mexican jungle. 
This was about par for Phinizy’s peril- 
ous course — he had previously dropped 
unceremoniously to earth in two other 
planes and had fallen 4.2C0 Vect under 
a burst balloon. Wc were incautious 
enough to mention in that letter that 
Coles was currently occupied with skin 
diving “possibly because things seem 
to go better for him underwater than 
they do in the air." But on his most 
recent assignment he managed to get 
into trouble underwater, too. He was 
almost done in by oysters. 

In Australia to interview Yacht De- 
signer Warwick Hood for the closeup 
beginning on page 76 of this issue, 
Phinizy volunteered to go down in 20 
feet of water to search for an engine 
part some Australian had dropped over- 
board. This depth is nothing much for 
a skin diver, and Phinizy went over the 
side without an air tank, expecting no 
trouble. He promptly got his right leg 
stuck between a couple of pipes thickly 
encrusted with oysters. “Sydney oys- 
ters are the linest eating in the world,” 
he .said charitably last week, and Syd- 
ney oysters apparently return the com- 



EDITOR PHINIZY DEFYING CATASTROPHE 
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THE PUBLISHER 


pi intent. They w'ere most reluctant to 
let Coles go. as a whole new batch of 
scars on his right leg indicates. 

Phinizy has made four trips to Aus- 
tralia, and that continent has to hold a 
special place in the heart of the true 
con noisseurofPhinizymisfortune: what 
happens to him there is not so much 
lethal as bizarre. On one trip, he broke 
a tooth in flight by biting into a piece 
of taffy. On another, he dropped a 
suitcase down the side of a mountain. 
Once on his way to Australia, Coles 
sutfered every inoculation known to 
man. “I was inoculated against dry rot, 
beriberi and black tooth," he recalls 
w'ithout enthusiasm, but somehow upon 
arrival he turned out to be carrying a 
record of inoculations that belonged 
not to him but to a photographer who 
was traveling with him. The photog- 
rapher's record was blank. Coles was 
reinoculated against dry rot, beriberi 
and black tooth. 

And, of course, it was in Australia 
that he was attacked by red kangaroos. 
He was there to photograph them. “I 
got down at a low angle," he explains, 
“and 1 suddenly saw a red object flying. 
It came at me with all six feet, or how- 
ever many feet a kangaroo has, and 
they only told me later that it had been 
trained as a boxing kangaroo.” 

Undeterred by these peculiar inter- 
ruptions, Phinizy has consistently come 
home from Australia and elsewhere 
with stories as good as the one with 
which we are beginning our coverage 
of the 1967 America’s Cup campaign, 
With a lot of luck, wc hope to have 
more Phinizy stories on the cup as the 
campaign goes on. With the advent of 
the final trials and the cup competition 
itself, champion Yachtsman Caricton 
Mitchell will again be in action for us, 
backstopped by Artist Don Moss, Pho- 
tographer Richard Meek, and another 
sailing champion, Bill Cox. We make 
this forecast confidently, certain that 
Mitchell, Moss, Meek and Cox are not 
going to be attacked by oysters. That 
could happen only to Editor Phinizy. 
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uiean oeacnes ana clear waters— ramiiy Tavounte 


Manitoba ’67 where the action is! 


Manitoba’s many fine lakes are just right for family fun-whether 
for swimming, boating, fishing or just relaxing on the wide, 
clear beaches. 

And there's lots more for your vacation enjoyment in Manitoba 
this Centennial Year— tie famous Musical Ride of the R.C.M.P. 
(Winnipeg July 3-5), two big exhibitions (Winnipeg June 23-July 1 
& Brandon July 3-8), the Flin Flon Trout Festival (July 1-3) and 
many more spectacular events. 

Join us in magnificent Manitoba this summer for a refreshing, 
relaxing, event-full vacation ! 

For more details, please send us the coupon. 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM & RECREATION 
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Here he 
comes . . . 
ready 
or not! 


I he world beckons ond he’s on 
his way— proud and independent. 

He will need all the education 
he can get— college, even 
graduate school. 

But there’s a problem. Because 
enrollments are increasing every 
year, colleges must meet the 
expanding costs of (providing 
more teachers and additional 
facilities. 

You can help now. 

Give to the college of your choice 
now to help assure his future 
... to help make sure that 
college is ready when he is. 

College is 

America’s Best Friend 



Now you can call most of Europe for S9*, 
the British Isles for $7.50*. The cost of tele- 
phoning Europe is now lower than ever. For 
the first time, low station-to-stalion rales are 
in effect. And even lower night and Sunday 
rates arc in effect to many countries. These 
new low rates are another example of how the 
Bell System, in cooperation with foreign tele- 


phone agencies, continues to improve and 
expand the worldwide telephone network. 
Today, high-capacity underseas cables, com- 
munication satellites and radio can carry your 
calls to 96.8% of the world’s telephones. 
Whenever you want to reach anyone— for 
business or pleasure— call Long Distance. 
It's the next best thing to being there. 


ATsJ 


*Thrc^mlnutv, «tation*lo-*ution call, iilu* tax. 







THE WOODS 

Sparkling foam after shaves 

Wi<<lly new. Bold. Masculine. The natural 
fragrances of aromatic woods in new 
timed-action after shaves. Matching 
colognes. Great gilts for the natural man. 

to liquid 



to comfort 


BOOKTALK 

A lru*trat*d liv«-mlnule mtlar galhars 
the facta about aub-four>iTilnut« mllaa 

O nl> a trivia fan with a photographic 
memory is likely to know what Harry 
Downes, Andy Green, Miroslav Ju^a. Bill 
McKim. Gerard Vervoort and DeVilliers 
Lamprccht have in common. If you add 
Roger Bannister to the list the answer may 
be easier, for what each member of this di- 
verse group has done is run a mile in less 
than four minutes. 

r/ff Four Minute Mile IVS4-1967, a mag- 
nificently detailed book compiled by James 
O. Dunaway, gathers together for the first 
time all the statistical milestones in the 
march of track’s showcase event. Bannister. 
Herb Elliott, Peter Snell. Jim Ryun and all 
the other top milers are in there, loo, of 
course. Compiler Dunaway has listed each 
sub-four-minute-mile race (there have been 
145 of them) in chronological order, and no 
important date has escaped his list; the date, 
the locale, the meet, each runner in each 
race, his finishing time and even his quartcr- 
milc-lap times. The only item of information 
left out seems to be the color of the starter's 
socks. Even the most casual track fan should 
get pleasure from fiipping through this 
book's neatly ordered pages, for. along with 
the vital statistics, there are reminders of 
many long-forgotten facts: item. New Zea- 
land's Bill Baillie, who competed in the U .S. 
just this winter, ran last (4;1 1 ) in the historic 
mile-of-lhe-century race between Bannister 
and John Landy; item, Ron Clarke, the 29- 
year-old Australian who has most of the 
world's long-distunce-running records in his 
pocket, set a world Junior-mile record back 
inJunuary 1956 asan 18-year-old schoolboy, 
posting a brisk 4:07.6 behind John Landy 's 
J:58.6 (Clarke, conceniraling on longer 
races, has improved on that mile lime by 
only six seconds in the succeeding 1 1 years); 
item, Peter Snell's first world mile record of 
.1:54,4 was set on a grass track that was a 
light 385 yards to the lap, 55 yards short of 
the conventional distance. 

This kind of information is not always 
easy to come by, and Dunaway spent a year 
collecting his data, poring over buck issues 
of track magazines and writing Idlers to 
scores of coaches, runners, friends, sports- 
writers and track statisticians all over (he 
world. Then he proofread his copy four 
limes. "A book like this is valuable in inverse 
proportion to the number of errors in it," 
says Dunaway, a copy group head at the 
Ted Bates advertising agency in New York 
C'ity, a track nut since his undergraduate 
days at Penn Slate (class of '49) and still a 
frustrated milcr him.self (his best, 5:48). Au- 
thor Dunaway is also his own publisher and 
distributor. You can get his book by sending 
$1 to the author at 239 East 79th Street. 
New York City 10021. 

- Gwit YM S. Brow'n 






14 years of trying everybody 
else’s copiers 

convinced us to make our own. 


Since the dav wc rented iHir first copier 
hack in lO.S.y we at Pitnes-Bmves have 
cone through 23 copiers, W'e bought, 
rented and leased llicin. Just like every- 
boily else. .And. like c\er>hod\ else, we 
had our problems witli them. 

Some were reasonably good but 
cost loo much. Others m.ide copies that 
were wet. sticky, blurred or br<nvn. Or 
didn't show ballpen signatures or notes 
in the margins, .And then there were the 
copiers tliat blew hot and cold all day 
long— once they warmed up. 

So we decided to make our (wvn 


copier. I hc way we thought a business 
copier shouki be made. 

Our copier uses ilie electrostatic 
system. It dry copies from all colors per- 
manciiih. It makes is copies a minute 
.md delivers the first morning copy in 
seconds with no warm-up. 

Our copier actually skimps «>n 
paper. Its roll feeil system lets you copy 
tilings of any length.. .from receipts to 
ledger sheets and beyamd. You pay for 
only as much paper as you use. No dou- 
ble sheets are ever fed. and copies are 
cut automatically to the size of the orig- 


inal. It even copies from opaque as well 
as two-sided originals. 

We feel any businessshould be able 
l<i afford a qualiiy copier. A'ou can luivc 
ours for S74.3 delivered. ( We'll arrange 
a rcnlal or lease too. ) 

rakealookalour250C’opkr U sai- 
iraclivc. functiimal. even simple. So sim- 
ple. anyone in your office can run it. So 
compact, it fits where it’s needed the most. 

And beliind every copier is a team 
of over .3.000 Piiney-Bowes representa- 
tives waiting to serve you. from any one 
of our 3X.3 locations, 



0 


VkI t Meters. .Addresser-Printers. Folders, Inserters. 

^ -±:>ow«s information, contact Pitnov-Bowes. Inc.. 4078 



25^ is a lot for a blade, 
but this is a lot of blade. 



When it comes to shaving, my face comes first. You see, I've got problems. 
Lots of beard, sensitive skin. So I need a shave that makes my beard surrender without 
messing me up. Eversharp has the answer. New chrome stainless steel with a special 
convex edge and Miron'coating. They're new from Schick Science. Give your face a rest. 

Pamper yourself. 


4 fora dollar. 


-ra I 


Let m ftwt Ml Buy a pack ei Evaraharp tfouWa adga or Injoclor tXaOat. Ramov* Uia pack of Wadaa and aand anttra card, along wiin your nama and addraaa lo: Evartharp.lnc., 
P.O.BoxSO.Tarminal Annax,LoaAnga4aa.Califorrua90(IS1. Wa'H ruah your dollat back byratummaiL Umit; ona lo a family, ont lo an addrass. Offai axpirat Oac 3t,t967. 



Many people are surprised to learn how close they are to owning 
a Lincoln Continental. Of course, Continental styling is in a class 
by itself. And it is true that Continental is engineered 
to be the best car America has to offer: built to the 
highest standards, tested and retested. It is also a 
sound and lasting investment. One that retains its value 
year after year. Yet, with all that comes with owning a 
Continental, the fact is — Lincoln Continental is priced 
within the range of more and more fine car buyers. 

Your Continental dealer has all the details. 

See him and discover just how close you may be to 
living the Continental life. 



+ LINCOLN^, ^ , 

AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTORCAR 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


Shown above, the 1967 Lincoln Continental aedan in Arctic White, with optional vinyl root In 
Light Ivy Geld. Also available, the Continental coupe, America's only four-door convertible, and 
the executive limousine, the ultimate luxury motorcar. 





Love and romance are captured forever in the 
brilliant styling of every Keepsake diamond en- 
gagement ring. Each setting is a masterpiece of 
design, reflecting the full brilliance ond beauty 
of the center diamond . . . o perfect gem of flaw- 
less clority, fine color and meticulous modern cut. 


The name, Keepsake, in the ring and on the 
tag IS your assurance of fine quality and lasting 
satisfaction. Your very personal Keepsoke is 
awaiting your selection ot your Keepsake 
Jeweler's store. Find him in the yellow pages 
of the telephone book under Jewelers. ' 


REGISTERED 

DIAMOND RINGS 


HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 

To halo voluO lor my monoy elaoto land naw 

telda' "Choeiing Your Erigogamanl ond Wadding Rmgt" 
ond new 30-o^a booklet "How lo Plon Your Engoga- 
mant and Waddirig' both lot only 3Sc 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SOX 90. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





If it didn’t cost so much and go so fast, 
we’d call it an economy car. 


With overdrive, the Volvo 1 800S gets 
27 miles to the gallon at 70 mph. And 
that isn’t even what it was built to do. 

It was built to give you the pleasures of 
a true Gran Turismo car without giving 
you the headaches ofaGran Turismo cur. 
The first headache you get from a true 
GT car is when you go to pay for it. 

You pay over S I O.fMH) if you want one 
of the well-known G f cars, On the 
other liand. you’ll pay only 53970* for 
the less well-known Volso 1 SOOS. 

To quote Road i T rack maga/inc. 
here's what you'll gel for 53970. 

, a very civilized louring car for 
people who want to travel rapidly in 


style, a Gran Turismo car of the type 
much in the news these days— but at a 
price many people who cannot alford 
a Ferrari or an Aston Martin will 
be able to pav.” 

The second headache ymi get from a G I' 
car is when you go to drive it. 'I’ou gener- 
ally can’t drive it long between lunc-ups. 
Wliich means you cither turn mechanic 
or turn ytiur money over to one. 

The I SOOS requires that you do neither. 
As Sports Car Graphic magazine w rote. 
“...Perhaps the foremost bit of educa- 
tion we acquired w as learning that the 
Volvo B-I S engine is one of tlic most, if 
not'I ME most, reliable, rugged and un- 
breakable car engines being built today.’’ 


The third headache you get from a Gran 
Turismo car is caused by tension. It 
comes from having all that power under 
the hood and not being able to use 
it because of speed limits. 

Ihc 1 800S M>lves that too. It won't do 
161) mph like the expensive GTcars. 

Us top speed is 110 mph. So the urge to 
“see what it’ll do" isn’t nearly so great. 


Of course, we’d he kidding ourselves if 
wc tried to convince you the 1 800S 
has it liver the more expensive G'l’ cars 
in (M-cry respect. ’I'hcre arc .- — ■J~2 

some thines a S 1 0.000 car N ^ 

will give yiJL that an I SOOS 
won’t. But $6,000 worth.,.? _ y' 


SCORECARD 


THE WAVE OF THE FUTURE 

The other day a banner was unfurled 
at Yankee Stadium which read mike 

BURKE IS THE GREAIEST. NoW why 

would anyone do a swell thing like that? 
Burke doesn't even play for the Yanks. 
He's their president. We don't know the 
story behind this poignant banner, but 
wc suspect that the two chaps who he d 
it up were trying to get on TV. In New 
York you don't go to ball parks to watch 
ball games anymore. You go to get cn 
TV. And one way is by bringing banners. 
Ostensibly, these are supposed to exhort 
the players. But, for the most part, the 
players couldn’t read them if they want- 
ed to. They're held up for the TV cam- 
eras and can't be read from the field. 

The fact that New York has two terri- 
ble ball clubs doesn't entirely explain 
this , . . this f/u/ig. When a class event 
like a pro golf tournament hits town 
it's just the same. For instance. Arnold 
Palmer hits his second shot into the gal- 
lery. There he is, about to try a tricky 
wedge. Is anybody watching him? No, 
everybody's waving at the camera. 

The way we see it, TV's wasting good 
money paying for baseball and golf 
rights. Why not rent a stadium, open 
the gates and televise spectators for three 
hours? Or hire an assistant pro and let 
him hit a few buckets of balls while the 
gallery waves to all the gang down at the 
Green Shamrock Tap. 

Better yet, tape these great shows so 
those talented performers can wave to 
themselves on TV. Perhaps that way the 
fans who want to sec a ball game or a 
little golf can do so in peace. 

OUT OP THE RUNNING 

In a recent issue of T/ie Bhod-Horse. a 
weekly devoted to Thoroughbred rac- 
ing and breeding, Jimmy Kilroc, vice- 
president and racing secretary at Sana 
Anita, has a mournful piece about rac- 
ing's failure to grow with the times. He 
says that for years the sport "has been 
beguiled by statistics which assured us 
that we had never had it so good.” For 


instance, a record 40,558,460 people 
went to the races in 1966 compared to 
40,540,199 in 1965. But, Kilroc points 
out, the average daily attendance was 
down from 9.1 10 in 1965 to 9.075 in 1966 
— and from 11,176 in 1946. Obviously, 
what’s up is the number of racing days. 
But not. we might add, the quality of 
the races. 

It's Kilroe's theory that attendance is 
hurling because the sr>ort is loo intricate 
for the general public — that ”a day at 
the races, as engrossing as it might be to 
the cognoscenti of the sport, is an exer- 
cise in utter tedium to the uninformed.” 
He cites a survey called the Stanford Re- 
search Report which found that 47V{, of 
racegoers felt they knew less than the 
average about racing, 41% guessed they 
knew about as much as their fellow 
bettors while only 12% thought they 
knew more. 

Kilroe argues that in order to prosper 
racing has to "fill the intelligibility gap 
for the 80% of our players who have no 
clear idea of whatever is going on out 
there — more than half the people inter- 
viewed at Garden State Park could not 
name one famous horse.” 

This says something, but perhaps 
not quite what Kilroe intended. In the 
sanve issue of The Blood-Horse there is 
a table of racing's 50 leading money- 
winners. Only two— Buckpasser and Na- 
tive Diver— are still going to the post, 
and the latter has never won out of Cali- 
fornia. 

While it's true that racing has failed 
to educate its patrons, there's more to it 
than that. Sport, like show biz, needs 
stars, and racing doesn't have them. As 
soon as a horse makes a name for itself 
it breaks dow n and or is retired for breed- 
ing. Why? Because, as wc have stated be- 
fore (SI, June 8, 1964), there is an over- 
emphasis on the quick buck — most big 
purses are for 2- or 3-year-olds, so these 
young horses arc often overraced and 
frequently turn up sore. And if they do 
stay sound, few owners arc witling to ac- 
cept the heavy imposts and, as a possible 


consequence, the losses which depress 
stud fees. 

If racing put its house in order, per- 
haps it wouldn't have as hard a time fill- 
ing it. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Our man in San F'rancisco vouches for 
it: as a cable car approached Clay Street 
one afternoon last week, the gripman 
called out: “Muhammad Alley.” 

SECRET WORKOUT 

It's coming up summer again, which, as 
we all know, is the scientific silly season 
and, rii hi on cue, here are these research- 
ers who’ve been testing athletes under 
stress. And who do you think behaves 
best? If you answer with the obvious, 
like Joe Namath stepping back into the 
pocket to throw a bomb, you’ve got 
one wrong. 

The athletes with a fantastically high 
threshold for stress, a low level of anxi- 
ety. a high level of aggression and a real 
need to achieve arc auto-racirg drivers. 
They are more durable than distance 
runners and their craving for success ex- 
ceeds that of football, baseball and bas- 
ketball players. At least so say Drs, 
Keith Johnsgard and Bruce O^ilvie.who 
did the study at San Jose Stale. 

The race driver, often regarded as 
some kind of nut, "is actually a pretty 



sound person,” says Dr. Johnsgard, who 
found drivers bright and creative, if re- 
served and ill at ease in a crowd. 

"We really liked these guys,” says Dr. 
Ogilvie, "but 1 feel sorry for the girls 
who marry them- Since they are so in- 
dependent, they don't lean on anyone 
for moral support and thus cannot un- 
derstand why they should give affection 

eonilnutd 
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strictly 
big business 



The lus^'UK^^ that knows its way around the world. 

Also avadjble : Jetoak $J3 50, 2i" Compamoa Case $3?.50, 24' Companion 
Case $37,50, 26" Pullman $45.00, Two-Suiter $45.00. 0 »IokI Grey or Deep 
Olive. Available at all fine deparirnenl and specialty stares. Samsonite 
Corporation, Denver, Colorado 8021 7. Available in Canada. In Mexico, thru 
AIUq S.A. Also makers of Sarrvsonile Furniture. 


The Samsonite Silhouette 
Three-Suiter is made for men 
who make the wheels turn. 
Clean cut. Top to bottom 
roominess. Holds three suits. 

Extra slacks. All accessories. 

Special hangers and fixtures 
keep clothes from wrinkling. 
Lightweight magnesium frame for 
strength. Hidden locks for safety, 
resistant exteriors of 
Samsonite Absolite'for beauty. $47.50. 

Silhouette 
Three-Suiter 
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It’s become the 
British habit. 


ONYX FOR 

l)ii()\aiu sieiu that F.nglishmcn created lor I•'.n^lislnIlCll. Onyx 
lotions, colognes, soaps and powders Itave ({inie to belong to 
the Cliiy-and-Ooiiniy tr)juingciu as unmistakably as the jjer- 
lectly-pitt lied bow ler. Newly in .\nicrica. , 

for tliose men who will settle for nothing LENTHERIC 
less than an air of effortless elegance. i.oNDON»PARjb»NEWYOBK 


It fig 


ures. 


Ever take a flash picture? Pretty complicated, 
vrasn't it. Chances are by the time you figured 
out all the calculations, you lost the shot. 

With the Minolta Hi-matic 9. you don't take 
chances. You take great shots every time. Be- 
cause this camera does allthe figuring for you. 

For flash pictures, the Hi-matic 9 will auto- 
matically set the correct lens opening for you. 
And its accurate electric eye does the same 
for daylight pictures. 


Add to that the renowned Rokkor f/1.7 lens; 
speeds to l/500th; automatic, semi-automatic 
or manual operation and a host of other fea- 
tures and you get a great value at under $1 10. 
plus case. 

For under $95, plus case you can have the 
Hi-matic 7s. Minolta's lowest-priced fully auto- 
matic 35mm camera. At your nearest photo 
dealer, or write; Minolta Corporation, 200 Park 
Avenue South, New York, ■ 

New York 10003. MinOltO 


when they don't need it themselves.'* 

There's your secret. Doc. Look at all 
that practice stress they get at home. 

VIVE YVETTEI 

If there is any doubt that the preserva- 
tion of natural resources is no longer 
solely the concern of bird watchers or 
hikers gushing over sunsets, consider the 
fact that Humble Oil ads now ask if you 
are interested in doing business with a 
company that spends millions of dollars 
each year on conservation. If you are. 
says Humble, "stop in and fill up with 
High-energy Esso Extra." 

Some companies ignore conservation, 
others pay it lip service, but as far as we 
can tell. Humble is one of those gen- 
uinely disturbed by the spoliation of 
our resources, and is doing something 
about it. 

For example, in a lovely TV com- 
mercial. Humoie points out that Avery 
Island in Louisiana is a noted bird sanc- 
tuary but few realize that for the past 
two decades Humble has produced oil 
and gas under the bills of all those egrets 
and ibis, because, as the announcer says, 
“roads have been carefully plotted to 
avoid cutting down the majestic oaks, 
and the production facilities have been 
discreetly located and carefully main- 
tained to avoid disturbing the birds and 
other wildlife." 

One of Humble's print ads is devoted 
to Yvette, a goldfish. According to the 
copy block, she is a "full-time employee 
at Humble's Baton Rouge Refinery. Her 
job is to swim around in the waste water 
from the refinery before it goes into the 
Mississippi River, to make sure it won't 
harm the fish that live in the river." 

Actually, it would make more sense 
if Humble fired Yvette and hired, say, 
Basil the bass, fur goldfish aren't in- 
digenous to t^e Mississippi and are 
about the hardiest fish afloat. But why 
carp? Two and a half cheers for Humble, 
and, of course, vive Yvette! 

HITTING ON ALL 20 

Bill Harrah, who owns Harrah's Club in 
Reno, is not one to let perfection stand 
in the way of improvement. Last year his 
Tahiw Miss won the national unlimited 
hydroplane championship. So this year 
he's rather lyrically renamed her The 
Harrah's Club. Then there's the turbo- 
charger on the boat's Allison V-12 en- 
gine. Since it had a habit of going on the 
fritz, it was never used in competition. 

roniimitd 



Minolta Hi-matic for easier pictures. 
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No one else is willing to spend os much 
ney to make his Bourbon as we are. 

But then no one else makes the Bourbon 

Your proof's in the Kentucky Distilling 

^ ^ £ Records that tell what distillers spend making 

w their Bourbons. 

'' ^ * We buy the most expensive grains to 

§ moke Old Fitzgerold. Then we squeeze them 

t f just enough to get the first rich mash. And stop. 

f We get less Bourbon, but we get more flavor. 

. Roy Howes here, our Master Distiller 

B makes sure of that. 

■ Next we let it age. Slowly. We do nothing 

^ ortificiol to hurry things up. Since time is 

■ ■ V money, that costs us plenty. 

Our Bourbon's been made like this 118 

K' - years now. We still think it's the only way. 

H \ Now if our Bourbon's the most expensive 

* to make, isn't it the most expensive to buy? 

^ No. Although for the price of a bottle of 

r Old Fitzgerald you might get two bottles of 

ordinory Bourbon. 

V If you wanted ordinary Bourbon. 

. V OM Fitzgerald is the 

\ j K ' most expensively mode 

' J B Bourbon in Kentucky. 

Original Bonded and 8*year old 86.8 proof 
Prime'Slroight. 

r * ' 







ABC Radio announces a ‘‘hot line" to sports you 
have to hear to believel Twenty-four new programs 
every weekend— all action, all hard sports news, all 
different and produced fresh within the hour you hear 
it. AH part of ABC RADIO’S WORLD OF SPORTS. 

Our game plan is simple: Be everywhere the action 
Is/ Locker room, front office, a critical putt on the 
18th green, the last swing of a no-hitter, you hear 
them all at 25 minutes after the hour. 

Names? The best in sports! The first team includes 
Executive Producer Howard Cosell supported by a 
backfieid of pros like Chris Schenkel, Tom Harmon, 

Jim McKay, Bill Flemming, Keith Jackson and 
on-the-scene sports directors of more than 300 
ABC Radio stations across the nation. 

Wherever you are on the weekend, dock the action 
on ABC RADIO'S WORLD OF SPORTS- latest 
innovation from the network that knows just how 
the game is played. 

® 9:25 10:25 11:25 12:25 1:25 2:25 3:25 



ABC 

RADIO’S 

W5IRLD 


ii»25 5=25 6=25 ?:25 8=25 9=25 OF 

SPORTS 



There’s plenty of life in the old boy yet. Even if he’s only an armchair 
athlete, Paris has two sporty belts that will do a lot more than hold up 
his pants. They'll lift his ego and raise his spirits. 

Both belts come in a wide choice of bright, vigorous colors. This 
Father’s Day give your dad a Paris belt. He'll be a happy young man. 


1' elesant too>1 belt: honeycomb 
elastic back, anaconda snake front, 
link construction; red, olive. 


I* suedo soon belt with rtatural 
butted cowhide linmit; while sad 
stilcited LiKhl blue, yellow, rust, 
oyster, olive, whiooel, $4. 
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SCORECARD tonllnued 


The trouble was that it ran on the Alli- 
son's exhaust fumes. This was hne at 1 60 
mph and up, when there was all kinds of 
exhaust, but when Tahoe Miss wallowed 
around a buoy at 40 mph she wasn’t put- 
ting out enough exhau.st to keep the tur- 
bocharger going, which meant it would 
conk out, which meant Tahoe Miss would 
stall. 

So Harry Volpi, Harrah’s boat and 
airplane manager, said why not run the 
turbocharger with a second engine? O.K.. 
Harry, said Harrah, why not? Volpi got 
a 225-cu.-in. Buick V-8 — the same baby 
that's in your Wildcat- tuned it up and 
put it forward of the l,7l0-cu.-in. Alli- 
son model 113, which, when we were all 
younger, took the P-38 aloft. Of course, 
the whole 3.100-hp. four-ton shebang 
has to be in son>e sort of synch. If the 
Buick shoots more air into the Allison 
than the Allison is ready for — blooey. 
Likewise, if the Buick doesn’t shoot as 
much air into the Allison as the Allison 
needs— reverse blooey. 

How’d you solve that one, Harry? 
■■Rather not talk about it, if you don't 
mind.” says Harry, "except the driver 
doesn't have to worry about a thing.” 

That’s a fact. In six days of test runs 
on Lake Tahoe (which, as we went to 
press, hadn't yet been renamed Lake 
Harrah’s Club) she ran like, well, a 
dreamboat, and at higher speeds than 
are needed for the unlimited sea.son, 
which opens in Tampa next week. 

Moreover, as Volpi says: "Even if it 
doesn’t work, we've still probably got 
the only 20<ylindcr racing boat in the 
world.” 

OUTFOXED <CONT.) 

A few weeks ago we told you about J. F. 
Jones, who was calling a turkey near 
McComb. Miss, when a fox jumped on 
his back, and how it was Jones’s sup- 
position that the fox thought Jones uas 
a turkey. Well, you ain't read nothin' 
yet. 

One rainy morning last month Roger 
Latham, the outdoors editor of The Pitts- 
burgh Press, was turkey hunting near 
Marlinton, W. Va. when, as he wrote in 
his column, "I decided to try the caller. 

, , . My first series of yelps, designed to 
sound like a love-sick hen. brought an 
immediate response. Down below me, 
perhaps 300 yards away. I heard the roll- 
ing gobble of a turkey tom. . . . The 
next gobble was appreciably nearer and 
I knew he was on his way. As he came 
conilmied 
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DoYour 
Engine a 
Favor 



Kendall Quality Motor Oils . . . Superb, GT-1 and Dual 
Action . . . will protect its power and efficiency. You will experience 
less oil consumption, reduced wear and fewer repairs. All are 
refined from the richest 100% Pennsylvania Crude Oil by exclusive 
Kendall processes then fortified with carefully selected 
additives to exceed car manufacturers' MS service specifications. 


“Sure I sweat, but nobody’s 
got to know it. I use a 
deodorant under my arms, 
and Mennen Deodorant Bath Talc 
everywhere else.” 



Soothes, dries, protects the other 95% of you. 




SCORECARD r^nltnunl 


a most pleasant experience 



English 

leather. 


aftershave... 
after shower... 
after hours... 

. Ihe ALL-PURPOSE MENS LOTION, 
packaged m redwood S2 00. $3 SO. 
$6 SO. S10 00. 

Be sure your "fragrartce wardrobe " 
Includes ENGLISH LEATHER^ it’sihe 
one you'll reach for again and again 


Kcsiti^ 


A complete line of men s toiletries including--- 
the DEODORANT STICK. $1.00 
the AEROSOL DEODORANT , $1 SO \ $2 SO 
GIFT SETS in aulhentic redwood boxes. $3 00 to $10.00 

C MEM COMPANY. INC.. NORTHVALE. N..J- 



New Zenith 
Super Screen 
Portable 
lets you see 
a new 
total TV picture! 



Zenith's new Super Screen is 
bigger, wider, more reciangular- 
I giving you a fuU 79 sq. in.* of 
viewing area. And its cabinet is 
so compact, it goes anywhere ... fits anywhere. 
Inside, you gel the famous Zenith Handcrafted 
chassis for unrivaled dependabUity. See the total 
new look in portable TV, Zenith's new Super 
Screen TV. The tVeStwhid. Model Y 1410, at your 
Zenith dealer's now. 


‘ir m««tur«a Ui 


on. apparently now on the dead run, his 
rolling response changed to a short gob- 
ble of perhaps three or four notes, re- 
peated every few' seconds. I kept answer- 
ing every little bit just to keep him 'on 
course. . . 

"Then he suddenly was no more than 
SO yards away and I raised the old 12- 
gauge to my shoulder. Seconds later. I 
caught a flash of movement, there was 
another short gobble and around a 
clump of laurel it came into full view, 
"No. it wasn’t the big bearded gob- 
bler 1 expected but a red fox— a wet, 
bedraggled, smelly red fox." 

Added l.acham last week: “The gob- 
ble was so clear so many times it couldn't 
have been raindrops on leaves or any- 
thing like that. The darn fox had figured 
out that if he made the right kind of 
noises he was going to have a turkey 
dinner. What I didn't say in my column, 
because some readers always complain, 
is that 1 put an end to his turkey-calch- 
ing activities." 

What Mf didn’t say is that Roger 
\-axham isn' t a man to be hearing things. 
fJcforc joining the Press, he was research 
director for the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; his doctoral thesis at Penn 
State was Fuclors Affecting WiUi Turkey 
in Pennsylvania, and he is the author of 
the Complete Book of IVild Turkey. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Don Richman, general manager of the 
Seattle Supcrsonics. replying to a rook- 
ie's demand for a no-eui contract: "Lis- 
ten. my wife was a great prospect, but 
she didn't gel a no-cut contract." 

• Joseph Louie, member of the Nook- 
sack Tribal Council, at a hearing on 
the North Cascades National Park bill: 
"If this land that wc gave the white man 
is such a problem, why don't you give it 
back to us Indians?" 

• Dave Stockton, winnerof the Colonial 
Invitational: “It's always hard to sleep 
when you've got a big early lead. You 
jusi lay there and smile at the ceiling all 
night." 

• Raymond Johnson, sports editor of 
The Nashville Tennessean, after $630 was 
stolen from his Baltimore hotel room 
on Preakness eve: “They left my selec- 
tions on the dresser. That's adding in- 
sult to injury.’* 

• Joe Azcuc. Cleveland catcher: “Base- 

ball takes more skill than soccer. For 
soccer all you got to have is big feet and 
be able to run a lot." end 
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Should your tire 
dealer ask you how 
fast you drive? 

If he doesn't, 
get another tire dealer. 



Namcls. a dealer. 

He’ll ^Ive ytm a Tire C alculati^r. It 
asks you all the questions that shi^uld 
be answered before y<iu buy a tire 
I. ike how much dri\ in^ do you do on 
turnpikes? On roujth roads'!* With 
heasy loads? And so on. 


Why the questions? because dif- costs you least. Simple as that 
foreni people make different demands Next time a lire salesman starts 
on tires. Turnpike liiters need lou^’her lalkine abi>uf SuperPly and Wonder- 
tires than Sunday drivers. Obsiously, Rubber, don't get rattled. Ask for a 
The Calculator knows that. It Tire Calculator If he doesn't base 
scores your answers and tells you one. you know what to do 
which Bf-G tire suits you best- 


The straight talk 
tire people 
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It’s still here. The old. elegant tradition of hostelry is 
given a new twist at Master Hosts. Innovative 
architecture, unusual locales, spacious rooms, free 


reservation service— all are hallmarks of every Master 
Hosts motor hotel. There is no more cosmopolitan way 
to travel. And you'll find the cost unexpectedly low. 


ALABAMA 

Bi»ningh4'T< Cjtd Hou»«WelOt Inn 

GMUlen. Nticn Mfttw Hole! 

Hunbviilc C<rri«(e inn Malix Hsl«l 
U«6.1« Town Hmiso M»Ioi Itoltl 

MonUomory ConlintnUi Mot«l 

Tuscjiooii Town Hsuie Volftc Hotel 
ARIZONA 

Mesa .. VeiO* Rose Motor Hotel 

Noieiet (I Dorooo Motoi Hotel 
Phoenii. .Simoon Viliigi Motor Hotel 
Scottsdale Scollsdale Coonliy Civb 
Temee Rarii Riviera Motor Hoiei 

ARKANSAS 

fayettevilie Donfitown Motor lM|e 
Hot SpiiAis. . .Avanelle Motor loot* 
‘-TinK Velda Rose lower Mote' 
locli. 


Lillie Rocli.. 
"le Rod 


■ Rine Stull Motel 


Pine eiutl 
CALIFORNIA 
ircadia ... -Wetlemer Motor Hotel 
Beverly Kill* Be.eily Creel Hotel 
FuitM... ..tuiekainn 

Fresno Iradewinds Motor Hotel 
los Rnteiee ...Pen t Quiii 

Monterey Cata Muniae Caiden Hotel 


OilawOo. ..iamMOIn* 

PaimSeacn. Heart oi Paim Beacti 
Panama City. Holiday Lod|e 

Panama City Bead Parliament Inn 
Pensacola Town House Motor Hotel 
Pompano Bead .Bearneomiiei lod|e 
SI Rutuslme Monson Motor Lodce 
SI. Petercbutf . Pimccsi Martha 
Satieoia. ..Golden Host Moior Holm 
Sarasota lido Beach iolty Inn 

Faiiahassee Taiiariatsee Motor Hotel 
Tampa ... Hawai.an Viiiaf* 

Winter Haven Landmark Motor Iodic 
GCORGrA 

Atlanta .. . AUanla Arntrieana 

Auiusla Continental Airport Hole' 
Auiusla. Horne's Motor Lodie 
Jakyil Island.. Sbilkey scarnaie inn 
Macon Town Pavilion Motel 

iifion Davrs Blethers Motor lodit 
Vienna . . Dullon Motor Inn 


MICHIOAN 

Marbo^n 


dearborn i 


Kalamaroo. V Maslar Motel 

Traverse City Park PiKe Motor irw 
MISSISSIPPI 

BilO<' . .Broadwater BoAh Holel 
Biloii . Buena Vitta Motel 

Haihesburi . soutnarna.re Motel 
Jackson Jacksonian Hiehwiy Hotel 
Jackton Sun.N-Sand Motor Hotel 
laurel -Town House Motor Hotel 
Meridian Viifxi.a Court 

Pascaioui’a . ... (a Pont (nn 

Pascaiouij. .toniUliow House 

Tupelo .Rti Pta/a Motor inn 

MISSOURI 

City .{lecutivt Molgr Hotel 
' - Pla/B Inn 

Bel Air ' 


PanesvJiM Town House MoleJ 

OKLAHOMA 

Clinton .. Treoe Wmrls Motor Hotel 

Oaianoma City isei inn 

Ponca City., guo Vaois asolot Hotel 
Tulsa . . . Camclot Inn 

OREGON 

Collect Grove. The Viliait Green 
(u(ene Country Squire Motel 

Clencdcn Beach Saiisban Lodte 

Hood River Eddie Mays Inn 

Porllanc .. .Cdsmopolilan Portland 
Salem .... Marion Motor Hotel 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Motor Inn 


New Stanton . 




IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 
Oes Flames 
INDIANA 


I lours. 


Bel A 


. HerOelboil Ir 


lowneHouse 

San Francisco. . .Handlery Motor inn 
Santa Barbwa Santa Barbara Inn 
Upland Uplander Motor Hotel 
— Slarousi Motel 


Visalia 
COLORADO 

Asoen ... Chaieav Kuk 

Harvest House 
Coney Tmi Metei 
Hyatt House 
Writers' Manor 
Sliver Spur Motor Hotel 
Horseshoe Motor ledie 
.... TheRoyei inn 
. . Ltry IC Motel 
CONNECTICUT 
Avon Avon Old Farms inn 




Estes Park 
Grand Junction. . 
Montrose 


Indianapolis Aupoit Hotel 

KANSAS 

Kansas City Town House Motor inn 
Wichita Town S Country lodee 
Wichita Town House Motor Hotel 
KENTUCKY 

HookinsviHe Iv'iy Tower Inn 

Uuisvilie Standitord Motor Hotel 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Route Oak Manor Motor Hotel 
lateyelle Town House Motor Hotel 
Lake Charles.. Chateau Chines 

Conlincnlai Motor Lodi* 
Beau Sejdur Motti 

.... fontainabieau 

New Orleans .La Rue "W'Motor Inn 
New Oneans Tamanaci Downtown 
Motel 

New Orleans Vieui Carre Motor lodte 
ShievepO't The Shreveooner 


New ^rleans 


on Fjifflin(ion Motor inn 
. . .Tookco Valiev IM 
H> West Haven Motor Hotel 
don Connecticut Yankee 
.Roiei Smith Motor lodte 


Caleway Motor inn 
DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
Wash. Hotel Arnenca washiirtten 
PLORIOA 

Oeylona Beech Summ-t Motor inn 
ler-ksonvillt RootevtII Motor Hotel 
jKksonvilie . . Thunoerbird 

Miinii . ... vetabond Motel 

Ocaia 


Horne's Motor Lodte 


MAJNE 

South Portland The Royal Motor inn 
Walervllli. Fenway. Maine Motor Hotel 
MARYLAND 

Belhesda Covernor's House 

Ocean City >ankee Clipper Motel 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Auburn Yankee Drummer Inn 

Chtcopee White House inn 

FOtariown Harborside Inn 

Framintham Traminfnam Motor Inn 
Creenlieio Candle lithl Motor Imi 
N ewton Charter H 

Plymouth .Governor BraOtord I 

South Eiremoni . hi It'd 

Taunton, .Town A Country Motor In' ‘ 
Wakelieid.. Lord Wakel.ei 

West Spriniiieid Tour40 Mon 

lodte I 


Spfinflietd Kentwood Arms 

MONTANA 

West Yellowstone Moms Mole) 
NEBRASKA 

Grand Island Er,n Rancho Motel 

McCook Chief Motel 

Oiailaia Erin pit;i Motel 

Omaha New Tower Hotel Courts 
NEVADA 

Cwsen Cily City Center Motel 

Las Vecas IhunoerbirO Hotel 

Reno Pohdecosa Hotel 

Slaleiine.Sanara-Tahoe Resort Hotel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord . Concord Coach Motor Inn 
Hanover .... Hanover Inn 

Nashua .Berkshrre Country inti 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlant.c City. . . Empress Motel 
Avaicw .. . tn* wnitebrier 

Newark Military Park Hotel 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque. Deserl inn Motor Hotel 
Carlsbad . Motor inn n cavtrna 
Faim>A(ien .rown House Motor Hotel 
Callup II Rancho Hotel 

Raton . Melody Lane Moiei 

Roswell El Rancho Pilacio 

Santa Te Santa Te's Dtsui Jnn 

NEW YORK 

Albany .. Northway Inn 

Lake Placid Murqi Lake Inn 

Rocnester Hiiniander Motoi Hotel 
Syracuse Northway Inn 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Horne's Motor looee 

nUkrlAlfA a*.V 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mam 


Royal Coach inn 

Dallas Sands Mold 

Dallas Town House Motor Hotel 

Del R>o . ... La Siesta Mote' 

(IRle Pass . . ..Holly Inn 

El Paso Deserl HiIIs Motor Hotel 
Euless. . Western Hills Inn 

fort Wwin Continental Inn 

Fort Worth Green Oaks Inn 

Fort Wcrih Western Hills Hotel 
Cianam Gateway Inn 

Savilla Motor Hoti 


. Canovsai Moioi Hotel 
. .Coionada Motor Hotel 
nousror TMtlands Motor Inn 

Houslor Town Mouse Motor Hotel 
Irvint . .. Hacienda Motor Inn 
KerrviHc The Inn et the Hills 

Laredo. ... It Posada Motor Holer 
lonfView Conlessa Inn 

' • Vlllate inn 


Padre island (Soulhj Sea island 

Pert Arthur. . .Driftwood Motor Hotel 
Saiado Stitecoach Inn Motel 

San Antelo El PatiO Motor Hole! 

San Antelo tajas Motor Holai 

San Antonio El Tropicano 

San Anionio iVaylarar Motor Holat 
Teiarkana Howard Johnson's 

Vir.ioita Tolah'i Motel 

Waco Tradt Winds Motel 

WatihMhIa Biooksldo Inn 

WiL'hila falls.. Trade winds 

UTAH 

Salt lake City . Deseret Inn 
VERMONT 


Meter lodfe ; 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia Town HOusa Motor Inn 
D’llon. South of the Bolder 

fiorencf .. Horne's AhjWr lodte 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Reoid City. Jensen's Motor Lodte 

TENNESSEE 

Caiiinbsrt . Mountain View Hotel 
Johnson City . .Inns ol America 
Memphis Chisca Plata Motor Hotel 
Nashville Jack Spence's Motor Hotel 
TEXAS 

Abnene Sands Hotel 

Amarillo . Coronado Inn 

Austin Crest Motor Inn 

Austin. Villa Capri Hotel 

Beaumont Ridiewood Motor Hotel 

BitrwnsYiiie Valley Inn 

Corpus Chnsli Sandy Snor - 

Corpus Chriili Tally. Ho Moloi Ho 


Aieiaodrta Charter House 

Cape Charm ... America House 

ChariottesviKo . Town A Country 

Pctersburf America House 

Richmond. . .. The Vniinia Inn 
Colony House ATotor lodte 
Roanoke . .. HitcMni Post Motel 
Wiiiiamsburc .The Motor House 

WASHINGTON 
Oiympie Tyee Motor irm 

Ronton Inn Ronton inn 

Saaltie Edfewater inn 

SeaiHe .. .Roosevelt Motor Hotel 
Spokane Desert Sahara Motor iMee 
Vancouver .The Inn at the Quay 

Wenatchee , Avenue Motel 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Sisiersnlir Tn» Waiij jim 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Red Carpet inn 

WYOMING 

Chnyinne Sands Motet 

Cofly . . Blue Haven Motel 

Jackson. . tne Vuiiman Motel 

laiamif Ranter Motel 

Rock Sprints El-Rancho Motor lodie 

Sheride*' cm, 


% (no N 


Lubbock 


CANADA 
Sanll. AIbcila Banff's Ritmock Holtl 
Sarne. Qnfariu ConfiiNniai hm 
C aifary. Alberta .Hichlander Hotel 

Campbell River. B.C.. Discovery inn 
Drummondvilie, Que . ..It Dauphin 
Niaiata fails, Dnt. Pirk Motor Hotal 
Prince Georce. 6 C. The inn el 
the North 

OufbK. Quo Motel Carillw 

Vancouvet.ee. VancouverAireeiltnn 
MEXICO 

Acapulco. . . Posada Dei Sol 

Meiico Crty . . . Hotel Tecaii 

Monterrey Anta Super Motel 

Monterrey Hotel Ambassador 

Tijuana Hotel Country club 


Petty's 


Member I 



Conoco, Pure. Utron and Citgo CreJ.: (7^ 


Cards accepfet^ al all Master Hosts. 



Pfish hate Pfiueger 




The push button reel made fishermen out of 
people who never would have had a chance 
otherwise. And now we come along with one 
that's designed for the pro. 

Pity the poor fish. 

We call ours the Supreme Push Button reel. It 
gets its name from the Pfiueger Supreme Bait 
Casting reel. And if you 
know anything about 
that Supreme, you 
know we're not go- 
ing to toss the 
Supreme name around lightly. 


A lot of fishermen who like to be out there when 
you can't see your hand in front of your face 
swear by these two Supremes. The line level 
winds back onto the spool so it can't dig in-and 
so you don't wind up with a bird's nest 
in your lap. Also, in a reel of this quality, you’d 
expect the gearing to be high- 
strength aluminum alloy and 
brass. It is. And both of 
them have line wear rings 
although that's probably the 
wrong name. Because they 
don't wear. 


The Supreme Push Button reel comes in 
2 sizes. The big one (No. 525) can handle 
20-pound-test monofilament line. The smaller 
one (No. 526) is no slouch either, because it will 
handle 10-pound-test line. Both have a dual drag 
system that lets you shift from high to low pres- 
sure and back again instantly. Without line twist. 


Pfiueger 
ning and Bait 
are in the same 
don't have 
you about them, and ^ 
Supreme tubular fiber A 


Supreme Spin- 
Casting reels 
class. But we 
room here to tell 
our new matched 
glass rods and 


matching lines. If you can't wait for our next ad, 
see a sporting goods dealer, or send for our new 
36 page catalog. 

And then start promising your friends some fish. 


r — 1 


PFLUEGER 

Pfiueger Corp. 

110 N. Union Street 
Akron, Ohio 44309 
Dept. SI -6 

I've promised a lot of fish! Send me your new catalog. 
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JUNE S, 1967 


THOSE BIG TIGER 


Powerful Tigen are ( from left) big Bill Freehan. muscular 
Willie Horton, grand-slammer Jim Northrop and Dick Me- 
AuUffe. whose high-kicking style is reminiscent of Me! Ott. 





MUSCLES 


A! Kaline and his Detroit teammates are swingi/ng a-^ay at 
American League pitching to prove they are the contenders 
they hfvere expected to be by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



vital hits have been coming olV Kaline's hat almost as fast 
us aultimobiles arc being retLirned for checkup and. sure 
einnigh. with a count of one ball and two strikes against him. 
Kaline lashed a single through the middle to score McAii- 
lifte. and the Tigers '^cnl tm to win again. 

As the pennant races passed Memorial Oav the Tigers 
were lighting the White Sov for ll'.e American League lead, 
and despite the lojl weather this spring, their home attend- 
ance had si'aied lOO.tXiO above what it was at a similar point 
in iy66. a >ear in which Detroit had linished a forlorn third. 
10 games removed from the World ( hampion Baltimore 


T Ik' score was tied 5 5 in the bottom of the si\th inning 
«)f a wild baseball game at Detroit's Tiger Stadium last 
1 ridas night. Not once during the evening had the Tigers 
been able to gel ahead of the Washington .Senators, but nriw 
Dick McAiitilTe stood at third base carr>ing the go-ahead 
run. and throats growls and itiving whistles came up from 
the knowing crowd as Al Kaline { sec cover) walked from 
the tm-deck circle, rubbed his hands together and slowly 
smoothed out the batter’s bos with his spikes. This year 


TIGERS eentinurd 


for the lirsl time in 22 frustrating sea- 
sons a pennant is going to n> abo\c 
that charming, old, all-green ball park 
out al Michigan and Trumbull. College 
students are standing in front of Tiger 
Stadium selling bumper slickers which 
read lAt; 'tM iicrRs, and the \oice of 
announcer trnie Harwell is being lis- 
tened to with more interest than the 
Motown Sound of The Supiemes or 
Martha and the V'andcilas. Kaiinc was 
leading the league in hitting and in runs 
batted in, and he was — last week. an>- 
way — tied with Frank Robinson of the 
Orioles in homers. But though he is the 
unquestioned star of the team, there are 
other elements to the Tigers this >ear. 

There is. for example, marvelous and 
muscular Willie Horton, a 24-year-okl 
slugger with a body that f isher could 
never build. Recently, dtiring one seven- 
game period.Willie hit seven tremendous 
home runs. When he trots to his position 
in left held the fans stand and cheer, be- 
cause Willie was not only brought up in 
Detroit, he is the first Negro star the team 
has ever had. There is Mc.^ulitTe. a 
shortstop last year, a second baseman 
this season, whose strange, foot-lifting 
batting stvie seems to he one pun Helen 
Keller and one pari Mel On. There is 
Bill I reehan. the hig catcher, who is hit- 
ting back to his form of 1964 when he 
batted ..^00. There is Jim Norlhrup. 
know n at 27 as "The Gie\ f ox" because 
of Ills hair; lust Thursday Northrup pro- 
duced his second grand-slam homer of 
the season— the first went to right field 
and the one last week went to left. And 
Don Wert and Norm Cash — who be- 
tween them had 4.1 homers and 161 runs 
balled in last year— have not really start- 
ed to hit this season the way thev can. 
Cash, a humorist who knows that his 
bat will get hot when the weather docs, 
says cheerfully, "If they have to bat me 
sixth or seventh, we just inigln win this 
pennant by 20 games." 

The Tigers’ batting power was expect- 
ed, Pitching was the question. The ex- 
pensive moves that General Manager 
Jim Campbell made during the winter 
when he hired Mayo Smith to manage 
and John Sain, Wally Moses. Hal Nara- 
gon and Tony Cuccinello to coach seem 
to be paying olf handsomely. Through 
April and May the Tigers used only four 
pitchers in the starting rotation, and two 
of the big question marks of the spring, 
left-hander Mickey Lolich and right- 
hander Joe Sparma, have been solid and 


dependable, with a combined won-and- 
losi record of 9-1. Of the nine games that 
Sparma started, the Tigers won eight. 
Karl VV'ilson and Dennis McLain, the or- 
gan player who tends to give up home 
runs in bunches, appear to be coming 
around, too. 

But the new pitching love of Tiger 
fans is the big reliever. Kred Gladding, 
known as "The Bear." When the situa- 
tion gets tight and Gladding begins to 
warm up, the customers start to chant. 
"We w ant The Bear! VVewant The Bear!" 
and in comes Gladding, all 225 pounds of 
him. Gladding loves playing The Bear. 
He stomps around on the mound like 
u gri//ly. and he mauls opposition hit- 
ters. Through May 27 he had pitched 
I6}3 innings for Detroit, had won one 
game, saved six others and had vet to 
give up a run. As the season goes on. 
Gladding and the rest of the Tiger bull- 
pen may tell the story for Detroit. 

So far, Mavo Smith is plea.scd with 
the all-round performance of the Tigers, 
and his major experiment of moving 
McAuliffe to second base and pulling 
Ray 0>ler at shortstop has worked well. 
Smith sits on a high seat in the dugout 
and claps his hands constantly. He has 
made some daring tactical moves as 
manager, and one dehiliiating physical 
one. A week or so ago he raced out to 
left field to assist Willie Morton, who 
had crashed into the outfield fence and 
fallen in a heap. On the way Smith 
pulled a muscle in his leg. and since then 
he has walked like Chester on Gim- 
smoke. Bui Smith will not worry about 
his leg holding up. just as tong as Horton 
dv*es.and Gladding docs.and his starters 
do. And he may not even have to worry 
about all that if Kaline continues to play 
ball the rest of the season the way he 
has through .April and May. 

Kver since coming to the Tigers as a 
scrawny-tooking 18-year-otd back in 
1951. Kaline has been the darling of 
basebu!) connoisseurs. Lor 12 straight 
.seasons he has won a place on the .Amer- 
ican League All-Star team (and his bat- 
ting average in those All-Star Games has 
been an impressive .124). In the Ameri- 
can League today, there are only two 
active players with five years or more of 
experience in the league whose lifetime 
batting averages arc over .100. Mickey 
Mantle is one. al .106: Kaline, at .104, 
is the other. 

Kaline is that rarity in professional 
sports nowadays— the athlete who is as 


exciting to watch on defense as he is on 
olTcnsc. Mis balling style, with the hips 
and shoulders parallel to the ground and 
the arms and wrists coming through 
smoothly and snapping at exactly the 
right instant, is classic. The finest de- 
scription of how Kaline appears to a 
pitcher was given a couple of years back 
by John VN'yalt, a slippers relief pitcher 
now vv iih the Red Sox. "Mun." said W\. 
att. " The Line' i.s the best hitter any- 
where. You got to do some sculTlin’ 
with that guy. He just grin at me all the 
time like he know he gonna hang me 
out to drv. The Line, he just stay in there 
and swoosh! You leavin’ the game with 
an L." 

In the outfield. Kaline's ability to 
judge and gel fly balls and the strength 
and acciiracv of his throwing arm arc 
cxlraordinarv. He is so much at home 
in the environment of right field that 
he has mastered the delicate skill needed 
to dupe opprrsing players into either 
holding up on the bases when they 
should be running or running when they 
should be holding up. Last week, for in- 
stance. in a game against the Red Sox, a 
line-drive single was hit toward Kaline 
in right held when a Boston runner was 
leading off lirst base. Kaline jogged in 
casually as though he had a routine 
catch, and the runner, fearing he might 
be doubled off lirst base, took only a 
few Steps and wailed, watching the out- 
fielder. The ball hit safely, and Kaline. 
mov ing quickly then, gloved it, threw to 
second and caught the base runner, thus 
turning a hard-hit single into nothing 
more than a forceout. 

At times in recent years Kaline has 
been asked to play center field, and lie 
has done it without argument, even 
though he does not like the position. 
There were rumors this spring that Ka- 
linc would move to center again, but 
these were quickly stopped by Mayo 
Smith, who said he would keep Kaline 
in right. Smith added, "Me made his 
reputation as one of the best right- 
fielders ever." 

Kaline agrees that right field is his 
position, and the way he says it shows 
the pride in the reputation he has won. 
"If 1 were asked to play center. I'd play 
it, but 1 don't enjoy center field. 1 do en- 
joy play ing right field. Everything seems 
to come so easy there. 1 know, too. that 
there are a lot of people playing center 
field in the league who arc a lot belter 
there than 1 am." He does not say that 
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there are any who can play right as well. 

Born and raised in south Baltimore. 
Kaline is still remembered there as one 
of the finest basketball players ever dc' 
veloped in the area. Probably only Gene 
Shuc. now an 11-ycar veteran with the 
Bullets of the National Basketball Asso' 
elation, was better. Kalinc's mother and 
father sacrificed everything to give him 
the chance to become the first member 
of the family ever to get through high 
school, and the chance, too. to play base- 
ball. His father worked in a broom fac- 
tory. and his mother scrubbed floors. 
Al's three uncles and his father, all of 
whom were catchers, were convinced 
that Kaline could become an outstand- 
ing pitcher. He didn't lack for oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate his skill. On 
weekends he would play three games 
a day. changing uniforms in the back 
seal of an automobile as he moved from 
one game to another. Later, his mother 
would sec him. galloping the bases on 
the empty sundlot down the street, slid- 
ing across the plate again and again with 
imaginary runs, beating throws from the 
greatest arms a boy's dreams could build. 
Today, at 32. he is still considered one 
of the finest sliders in the game. If a play 
is close. Kalinc's toe or arm or elbow 
or nose will somehow get to the base 
before the lag can be made. 

His variety of skills, including hitting. 


moved him beyond pitching, and as he 
finished high school the Tigers gave him 
a SI5,000 bonus to sign and guaranteed 
him S15,000 in salary over his first two 
seasons. The bonus rule then in effect in 
the major leagues said that any player 
receiving more than S4.000 to sign had 
to stay with the parent team for two full 
seasons. Detroit hoped that after those 
two years were up, two more seasons in 
the minors would have him ready to 
play big-lcaguc ball. But Kaline never 
went to the minors. He moved into the 
Tiger lineup almost immediately, and 
two years later, at 20, he hit .340 to be- 
come the youngest player ever to win a 
major league butting championship. 
That year. 1955. in the first game of the 
season he went four for five, baited in six 
runs and became the first man in 1 9 years 
to hit two home runs in one inning (the 
last to do it had been Joe DiMaggio. in 
his rookie season). But in the three sub- 
sequent years Kaline got off to bad starts 
and in one, 1958, he was benched when 
his average dropped to .217. In 1959 
he started fast again and was hitting 
.359 when an intielder's throw broke his 
jaw. Detroit finished a disappointing 
fourth or fifth in most of these early 
Kaline seasons, but in 1961. with help 
from Norm Cash. Sieve Boros and 
Rtx;ky Colas ito, Kaline got the Tigers 
into high gear. They seriously challenged 


the Yankees for the pennant— they won 
101 games that year, only the third time 
in league history that a team went over 
100 victories without winning the pen- 
nant — but they lost a critical series in 
New York and then five more games in 
a row to fall from 2Vi games out of first 
to eight games out in one week. During 
that bleak iveriod Kaline hit .451. 

In 1962 the Tigers were picked by 
many to win, and Kaline did his pari. 
Late in May he was batting .345 and 
had 38 runs batted in when the Tigers 
went to New York to play the Yankees. 
With Detroit leading 2-1 in the last of 
the ninth. Kaline made a spectacular 
falling catch in right field to save the 
victory-, but he broke his shoulder doing 
it. "I was sitting on the bench hoping 
A1 would catch it." Jim Bunning. then 
with Detroit, said later. "I spent the rest 
of the season wishing he hadn't." Hank 
Aguirre of the Tigers, a close friend of 
Kalinc's. says. "That was the day we 
won the battle and lost the war." Kaline 
appeared in only 100 games that year, 
and Detroit ultimately finished fourth. 

Now . in his 15th major league season, 
Kaline is again the leader. When he won 
that batting championship in 1955 he 
was immediately compared to Ty Cobb, 
whose face is chiseled in bron/c on the 
front of Tiger Stadium vvith the inscrip- 
tion, GREATEST TtCER OF ALL— A GF-NK'S 
IN SPIKES. If he is not considered anoth- 
er Cobb, perhaps he will be rccogni/cd 
as another Hank Greenberg, who has no 
bronze plaque but whose 306 lifetime 
home runs are a Detroit record. If Ka- 
line hits 28 homers this year, he will pass 
Greenberg, and he may pass him on the 
way to the VN'orld Series. 

The comparisons with Mantle come to 
mmd again. Whereas Mickey has played 
in 65 V^ orld Scries games in his career, 
Kaline has never Ivccn in one. Last week 
he sat on the bench at Tiger Stadium 
with his I'ccl propped up against a pole 
and looked out at the field, i have 
never seen a World Series game." he 
said. "1 promised mvscif a long time 
ago that the first VS orld Series I ever saw 
would be one 1 played in. The team has 
gotten off to a good start, and 1 think 
it's the best start I've ever had myself. 
I get a little tired once in a while swing- 
ing the bat late in the second game of 
a douhicheader. but I still feel comfort- 
able in the outlield. ! realty feel good. 
I think I might get to sec a World Scries 
game this year." tMo 



Normally Kaline and Manager Smith avoid rhubarbs, but here they loudly dispute umpire's call. 
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On the grounds that putting styles like those of Snead. Duden and Refram( above) offend tradition and the eye. golf's 
rulemakers have outlawed bizarre methods that have become popular among the shaky-handed by PAT RYAN 


N c\i.i in ihc 70 years lhal Ihc Royal 
and Ancient CJolf C lub of St. An- 
drews and the United Slates Golf Asso- 
ciation have been the guardians of golf’s 
traditions and the arbiters of the sport’s 
rules, equipment, ethics and etiquette 
have the two organisations made quite so 
bold a stroke as they did last week. 
Backing up their decision with words 
like ••appalled” and •’travesty of the 
game” and ’•aberrations." the USGA 
and the R&A outlawed the increasing- 
ly ptipular croquet style of putting, 
and all kinds of unusual putters as 
well. To millions of hands that quake 
over four-footers, this blow for esthetics 
fell like a karate chop. 

The ruling, which takes cITecl in Janu- 
ary 1968. was a venture into new territo- 
ry. for always in the past the L'SGA’s 
and the R&A's concern for good form 


has been a concern for good manners, 
not for the technical execution of the 
swing. Now. for Ihc lirst time in golfing 
history, the game’s ruling bodies were 
telling a nian how he had to hit the ball. 
The essence of the rule is that not only 
docs a golfer have to try to sink a putt, 
he has to look good doing it. 

•’We made the decision with great re- 
luctance.” says USCiA Kxecutive Direc- 
tor Joseph C . Dey. "but we felt it was 
the only way to eliminate the unconven- 
tional styles that have developed in pull- 
ing. 1he game of golf was becoming 
bizarre. It was some other game, part 
croquet, part shulllcboard and part the 
pt>slurc of Mohammedan prayer.” 

Variations of the croquet style arc 
used by Sam Snead the most notorious 
of the Mohammedans — Touring Pros 
Bob Duden and IXmh Rcfram. USCiA 


President Ward Koshay. two former cap- 
tains of St. Andrews and countless ama- 
teurs who have taken to it, instead of 
drink, to cure their putting wobbles. 
Snead, who shot a 64 on his 55ih birth- 
day last weekend while using his stoop- 
ing croquet technique, says. ”l putt bet- 
ter this cockeyed way. Not too many 
people can bend over quite as well as I 
can. but I think it isgo<id for old golfers. 
They don’t have to coordinate two 
hands, only one." 

Dean Rcfram began putting the cro- 
quet way when a divctor told him his eyes 
did not focus along the same line. Stand- 
ing astride the ball, he found he could 
sight his putts better. 

But Joe Dey contends that the success 
of the technique in steadying nerves or 
curing optical ills docs not justify its use. 
"Should you make allowances in a sport 
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for physical peculiarities or infirmi- 
ties?" he asks rhetorically. “I think not. 
The way golf clubs were originally made, 
with the shaft attached to the heel, in- 
dicates that the game was always meant 
to be played from one side or the other." 

There is nothing new about facing the 
problem of putting head on. A player 
showed up at the first U.S. Amateur 
Championship in Newport. R.l. in 1S95 
with a billiard cue which he used for a 
putter. Soon thereafter the I'SCJA 
scratched that idea, ruling that the cue 
did not conform to golf equipment 
standards. In 1904. however, the British 
made the mistake of allowing three-time 
U.S. Amateur Champion Walter J. 
Travis to use an unorthodox center- 
shafted putter in their Amateur tourna- 
ment. Travis won the tournament. The 
British had hardly handed Travis his 
trophy before they banned his club and 
all similar travesties. But the USG.\, 
perlvAps inl\ucvKed by the fact that aw 
American had finally been able to win a 
British championship, began allowing 
some deviations from the traditional de- 
sign of putters. Tinally in 1951 the Royal 
and Ancient and the USGA met to 
standardize the Rules of (lolf. and the 
British agreed to allow the use of 
USGA-approved putters. 

Today there arc innumerable different 
types of putters registered with the pat- 
ent olVicc in Washington, and hundreds 
of them have USGA approval. But 
many certified models, including the 
croquet-style putter, will now be out- 
lawed. Among the stipulations an- 
nounced last week by the USGA and 
the R&A. for example, is one that re- 
quires club shafts "to be substantially 
straight and plain in form and generally 
circular in cross-section." In those cases 
••where the shaft of a putter is attached 
to the head at a point other than the 
heel" a certain angle will be specified. 

These radical adjustments in the spe- 
cifications of putters will have imme- 
diate consequences for golf-club manu- 
facturers who find their putters no long- 
er conform to USGA standards. They 
are not going to please club pros and 
retail stores who have large stocks of 
weirdly shaped clubs. 

The USGA says its new rule is jusii- 
lied for ’'the good of the game." Joe 
Dey has said, in effect, that in the past 


the USG.-\ approved too many kinds of 
putters. “Vlunufacturers arc always on 
the make for money." he says. "They 
come up with gadgets and gimmicks. 
The aberrations have grown. Once you 
start down the primrose path you arc in 
trouble. I feel we were too far down 
the path." 

The deputy secretary of the Royal and 
.Ancient. Neil Loudon, puts it even more 
strongly: "The danger signal was evi- 
dent after American professionals began 
using croquet putters and that style of 
putting. When it first started, only a few 
elderly crackpots who had got the jitters 
Used the method. It is absurd. You 
might as well lie on the green and use 
the end of the putter like a billiard cue 
to pot the ball. These are things we can 
do without. I have seen shafts with the 
most extraordinary kinks in them. The 
bottom of one looked more like a trom- 
bone than a golf club." 

Rwl vhe vvybcT aspect of live ocv. rubwg. 
— how you have to hit the ball— is caus- 
ing more controversy. It says, in effect, 
that you cannot stand on or astride the 
line of the putt or any extension of that 
line. (One immediate hazard arises with 
the tap-in putt, which will always have to 
be stroked from a normal position to 
avoid a two-stroke penally. )Tlie rule has 
already been widely criticized by the 
pros. •‘I don't think golf is the USCJA's 
personal baby." says Snead. "1 think 
they changed the rule because they 
didn't like the looks of me putting at 
the Masters. Some people got talking. 
They'd say. ‘My Ciod, look at old Sam. 
He's playing croquet.' I think it's my 
business how I stroke the ball. It 
hasn't been proved that the croquet way 
is not the best way to putt. 1 think if I 
practiced it diligently I'd be a belter 
putter than 1 ever was bcf<ire." Boh 
Shave Jr., who plays with a croquet type 
of putter that he calls "The Last Straw." 
said at the Oklahoma City Open last 
week that he may have to leave the tour 
when the new putting rule goes into ef- 
fect. His wrists, he said, begin to jump 
spasmodically when he uses a conven- 
tional putter. 

Gary I’layer, who has had enough 
putting troubles to make him try just 
about everything but the croquet style, 
says. ••[ don't believe you should put a 
man down to hitting the ball one way." 


Jack Nieklaus agrees, When he heard 
about the new rule he said. "This is ri- 
diculous. Why don't they just let us lee 
up the ball and play it?" 

No British professional uses the cro- 
quet method at present, but tlie I9W 
British PCi.A champion. Tony Grubb, 
tried it for a few weeks last summer, lie 
icHik it up. he said, "in desperation when 
my putting became so bad that I con- 
sidered quilting the game. It helped so 
much 1 finished eighth in one tourna- 
ment and second in the next. Ii is defi- 
nitely better from six feet or closer. The 
club is upright, and this makes the 
stroke mechanically sounder. Hut it is 
not so good from a distance. You lend 
to leave yourself more putts of around 
four feet. I found using the croquet putt- 
er rested my mind. I abandoned it at 
the British Open, but it has been com- 
forting to think 1 could return to it in an 
emergency." 

There is Uule livelihood of a pro re- 
bellion over the issue, and the PCJA is 
expected to enforce the rule on the tour, 
even if the Royal and Ancient and the 
USCiA. both amateur bodies, seem to be 
almost literally calling the profession- 
als' shots. 

In fact, it is the amateurs who will suf- 
fer most. A noteworthy one who is 
doing his suffering silently is USCiA 
President W'ard I'oshay, who began using 
the croquet style some lime ago. He is 
now reading Henry Colton in his search 
for a new way to putt. 

But Preseoii Bush, a former USGA 
president w ho has putted from an astride 
position for years, has remained a 
vociferous advocate of the method. 
"It simply makes golf enjoyable and 
takes away the suffering." he says. 
• f mean the real siifl'ering that comes 
from that lack of eoiifidenec. that panic 
on the backstroke, that thrust called 
the yip. I believe it is good for the game 
of golf lo have more people enjoy il. 
W'e should encourage any grip or stance 
tliat will add lo the pleasure of the 
play." 

One thing that the USGA and the 
Royal and Ancient, concerned as they 
arc with the esthetics of golf, certainly 
arc learning this week is that beauty is 
in the eye of the beholder, and nothing 
is more beautiful to a golfer than the 
putt that drops. end 
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PLAYING IT THE JAPANESE WAY 


Harlan Cohen's idea of fun and games is volleyball played like a banzai charge. Thai, he reasons, is how the 
Japanese have become the world's best, and that is what he is teaching our girls' team by GARY RONBERG 


D ' \iHi see? I>ti \ou see? He's died 
now. I'\e worn him out.” May- 
be. But Ann Hcck looked like the tired 
one. She stood witli her hack to the wall 
of a musty gymnasium in suburban I os 
•Angeles last week. There were pads on 
her knees and elbows. Iicr face was 
Hushed red and her blonde hair tousled. 
Twenty feet away stood hereoach. Har- 
lan Cohen, bouncing solley balls olT her 
head, arms and shoulders. .Ann w as sup- 
posed to be dclleeting the ball back to 
Cohen's hands, but after three minutes 
of steady battering she went off the lloor. 
laughing, to restore some of the natural 
while to her pink, stinging forearms. 

Over on the bench Jane Ward the cap- 
tain of the United States Women's Vol- 
leyball Team, massaged a strained mus- 
cle in her left thigh as Alice F.ngicrt. the 
team's manager, trainer and travel agent, 
rummaged through a kit that did not 
contain any Pacquin hand cream or 
Revlmi Bliish-On. -At last she found the 
Cramer's Atomic Balm and smeared it 
on Jane's leg. causing the leg to turn a 
bright orange, then red. "Thal'll pul 
heat in the muscle." .Alice said. “You'll 
play tomorrow." 

If this seemed like odd behavior for 
pretty young misses, most of them from 
southern California, it was. They were 
getting ready to meet the Vashica Com- 
pany club, national volleyball champion 
of Japan, in a two-match exhibition be- 
ginning the next night but. unlike any 
American girls' team before them, they 
had adopted the Japanese method of 
play- which, if you haven't heard, is 
less like play than it is like suicide. 
What's more the .Amcricanscxpected to 
win a game or two. and that vvas the 
same as saying 1 loyd Patterson would 
one day take a round from Sonny Liston. 

It would he pleasant to report that the 
dedicated .Americans succeeded where 


many others before them failed. But 
they did not. They lost 15 K. 15 5. 15 4: 
15 q, 15 4. 15-4. Still, the fact that 
they scored nine points in one of the 
games is cause cnmigh for celebration. 
(At the last Olympics the Japanese girls 
beatthel .S. girls 15-1. 15 5. 15 :.)His 
girls' moral triumph had an almost diz- 
zying elTect on Cohen. “I believe." he 
said, “that a month from now we could 
beat them with ease." 

I t>r pure enthusiasm, there is almost 
nobody like Harlan Cohen. He is .^2 years 
old. a bachelor and a substitute teacher 
111 Los Angeles who refuses to teach full 
lime because that would interfere with 
volleyball. The thought that the Amer- 
icans might one day beat the Japanese 
struck him at Tokyo in 1964. even as 
the team driven by that fanatical coach, 
Hirobumi Oaimatsu (Si. March 16.1964). 
was destroying the Olympic competition. 

Cohen marveled at the precision and 
determination of the Japanese vvomen. 
who often had been forced to practice 
past midnight by Daiinalsu after they 
had worked a full eight-hour day in a fac- 
tory. He sent an interpreter to the library 
to translate key chapters from Oai- 
matsu's book, loltmv Mi-', which was 
filled with such things as "Make the 
impossible possible. . . . When I con- 
sidered their play insullicient I made 
them try over and over again however 
late it might he. . . . The severity of my 
training often mavle bystanders shut 
their eyes. ... It was not only once that 
wc practiced till the eastern sky became 
bright. . . ." 

Cohen returned to the U.S. convinced 
that the Japanese philosophy and drills, 
tailored to -American culture, were all 
that our bigger, healthier and more 
gifted athletes needed to compete on an 
international level in volleyball. When 
the U.S. Olympic Committee appointed 


him coach of the women's team for the 
l*an American Ciames. he got his chance 
to institute an intensive volleyball pro- 
gram. Fortunately for him. he had a 
readymade audience for his ideas in 
the .American girls, who were just as im- 
pressed with the Japanese. “That mavle 
things a lot easier." Cohen said. 

Cv»hen fired olT letters to the girls long 
before they were to report for practiee in 
l.vrs Angeles last October for the World 
(iair.es, which were held at Tokyo in 
January. The letters prescribed a hectic 
regimen of running and leaping and loe- 
twisiing. contained homilies about the 
rigors of conditioning and usually end- 
ed with "good luck." 

In camp Cohen sent the girls through 
drills that isolated the basic skills of 
volleyball setting, blocking, spiking 
and serving- three or four hiiurs a day. 
four or live days a week. He taught them 
the Japanese roil- how to fall without 
injury and. as he says, "how to sweat." 
The girls thrived on the prvvgrain and by 
IX'cember they had become so proficient 
that the only competition to be found 
for them was with men's teams. 

The girls did not win the champion- 
ship at the VSorld (James, but they did 
win their confidence there. They beat a 
Japanese high schovd team seven limes 
in a row. did well against twvi powerful 
club teams (which comprise the back- 
bone of Japanese volleyball) and in the 
championships themselves they won the 
silver medal, behind Japan, to whom 
they lost 15 12. 15 0 and 15 K. "The 
Japanese." said Cohen, "had boasted 
that no team in the tournament would 
score fnc points on them. Our girls did 
it twice and forced them into errors 
I'd never seen a Japanese team make 
before." 

Cohen enjoys working with women 
because he finds them more receptive 
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Displaying (heir new-slyla hustle. Ninja Jorgensen drives a set by Jane Ward past Iwc Jap- 
anese defenders ( above) and Sharon Peterson makes a gallant attempt to save a spiked ball. 



lo new ideas and lecliniqiies than the 
men. ■■Men."hesavs. “arc still skeptieal 
of the Japtinese roll the host way that 
has been found to stive a spiked ball. 
Men wtiuld rather save the ball the 
American wa>, and slay off the llooi." 
The women, say.s Cohen, go after every - 
thing: hardly a ball hits the Moor with- 
out one of the girls at least touching it, 
■'Maybe they dvm’i save it." he says, 
‘■but they touch it. Nest they'll be sav- 
ing It." 

Cohen losses around phrases like 
"pain tolerance" in practice and. ile- 
spiie the improvement his approach has 
brought to I .S. volleyball, there has 
been opposition to the way he has driven 
the girls. Lillie of the criticism, how- 
ever. has come from the girls them- 
selves. On ihc ctmirary. ihcy aciually ap- 
pear lo enjoy diving onto the lloor and 
dashing olf after loose balls, Many of 
them are teachers and students with 
logical escuses to miss practice, but at- 
tendance is high at all the workouts, 
regardless of where they are held. Shat 
Buhlig. who IS .U and married, travels 
as much as three hours round irip. 
l-.he Harbour, who is still trying to 
make the team, leaves two children at 
home with an understanding husband. 

Linda Murphy. 6'.^'. could not run a 
city bliKk before Coben came along; 
now she runs a mile. She was easily 
the outstanding player in the world tour- 
nament. and after it was over the Japa- 
nese coach told Cohen that Linda just 
might become the best woman volley- 
ball player in the world. Jane \Sard has 
been playing the game for 15 years, hut 
Cohen streamlined her style. Sharon 
Peterson, a pretty. 24-year-old blonde, 
has the instinct lo sense what is going to 
happen next, much like a linebacker in 
football, and she has developed into the 
team's finest defender. "Ah. Sharon!" 
gushes Cohen. "And she is still so 
young, too." 

The whole team is young. The IX- 
girl .squad averages only 23 years and 
many of its best players are also the 
youngest. "And we're getting more and 
more go<*d ones all the time," say.s Co- 
hen. "But the thing that makes me hap- 
piest Is that now our girls are diving for 
balls they don't have a chance ol reach- 
ing. When I see them do that. 1 know 
we're on the right track." cno 
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Imagine a bowl game between the Greenwich Village Hippies and 
the Green Bay Packers. Silly? No sillier than Chelsea challenging 
Tottenham for the English Cup by HUGH MclLVANNEY 


A KNEES-UP 

FOR THE HOT SPURS 


U niil a fevk >ears ago llic Chelsea 
Football Club was more of an in- 
stitution in the English music halt than 
in English sixjcer. The team had endured 
half a century of belly laughs, not all of 
them undesersed, As the self-appointed 
representatives of the Thames-side bor- 
ough that was London's closest equiva- 
lent to Cjrccnwich Village. C'helsca 
uehicNcd an appropriate ececnirieit\, 
embracing failure almost as a way of 
life. Even to the English, who have a 
perverse atTeclion for losers, Chelsea 
was ajokc. The masiK’hists who followed 
the team accepted more ribbing than 
New- York Met fans. 

Between the wars, Cartoonist Tom 
Webster adopted Chelsea as one of his 
regular victims along with a racehorse 
called Tishv. which had a habit of cross- 
ing Its legs at moments when it should 



iueiLANT JIM ROBERTSON (righi) v»avcs to fans after driving Spurs’ first 
score past Chelsea Goalie Peter Bonetii. Following day, huge crowds line the street 
(oppoxiie) as Spurs ride lop of bus to Tottenham Town Hall for a civic reception. 
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have been extending them. Chelsea. Uh). 
was inclined to stumble with comic Tre- 
quency, especially when reaching for the 
most exciting pri^c in Britain's national 
sport: the Football Association Cup. 
The Cup is a knockout competition in 
which more than 400 teams arc whittled 
down round by round over Hve months, 
leaving the two linalists to fight it out 
before a crowd of 100.000 on a Saturday 
afternoon in May. 

Chelsea's form in the Cup was so bi- 
zarre that in I9.V^ a vaudeville performer 
called Norman Long recorded a song 
abisut dreaming of Tlw Oav Thai Che/- 
M-a H'e/il ami H 'o/i ihc Cup: 

"Of course as a result of an astounding 
thing like this. 

A host of other strange events (Kcurred. 

All folks and things v'cre opposite to 
what thev rcall> arc 


And the happenings were really quite 
absurd. 

On the day that Chelsea went and won 
the final. 

The universe went simply otT the reel. 

Great Sir Harry Lauder used a tivc-bob 
postal order 

To slop his shoe from rubbing on his 
heel. 

The sun came out in Manchester and 
funny things like that. 

Jack Jones M.l’. played golf and wore a 
kill and SVmston's hat. 

And a pigeon hatched a guinea pig and 
blamed it on the cat. 

On the duv that Chelsea went and won 
the C up." 

But Chelsea's chance had to come, 
and two weeks ago it did. The team was 
in the linal of the Cup at last, after a gap 
of 52 years, and the comedians were in 
danger of having to cat their words. 


Chelsea's only previous appearance had 
been as losers to ShetTicId United during 
World War I. and it was being widely 
suggested that World War 111 would be 
fought before the club earned a place 
in the play again. But now Chelsea had 
made it. eliminating four Yorkshire 
clubs — Huddcrlield. Shellield Wednes- 
day. ShclTield United and Leeds on 
the way. The ultimate challenge was to 
come from nearer home, however, for 
this final was the first to involve two pro- 
fessional clubs from London. 

As the team prepared to make history, 
Chelsea might have wished for less for- 
midable opposition. Tottenham Hot- 
spur. from North London, has been one 
of the great powers of E-ingiish football 
in recent years. The Spurs completed 
the Cup and first-division championship 
double in 1961, took the Cup again in 

continued 
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1962 and in the following \ear won the 
Huropcan Cup for cup winners, one of 
Kurope's supreme honors. Only two of 
the players responsible for those tri- 
umphs remained: Have MacKay. their 
Scottish captain, who has twice broken 
his left leg but is still one of the most 
combative halfbacks in the game, and 
Jirnmy Greaves, the deadliest goal-scor- 
er in Britain. But Bill Nicholson, the 
tense, inhibited Vorkshireman who 
manages the Spurs, had spent nearly 
half a million pounds on transfer fees to 
reinforce the team. The Spurs entered 
the final after a run of 23 matches with- 
out defeat, and in the pubs of Totten- 
ham no one would hear of failure. 

Tottenham is basically a rather raw. 
working-class area on the edge of the 
industrial wasteland that stretches out 
northeast of London. There is a canal 
with wharves for depositing timber, fac- 
tories making furniture and electrical 
componcnl-s. The lt>cal dance halls have 
their share of fights on weekends and 
there is the occasional serious assault, 
but it is not one of the toughest parts of 
1 ondon. There is a substantial colored 
population now, but the district once 
known as Little Russia (where fveoplc 
were said to be so poor that they had to 


paint curtains on the windows) has been 
engulfed by a redevelopment scheme. 
It is an area of large, close-knit families, 
and when Spurs supporters have a vic- 
tory to celebrate they do it by boozing 
prodigiously in the corner pub. then 
lugging crates of bottled beer home for 
the kind of raucous, comc-one-comc-all 
party that Londoners call a "knees-up." 
\\'indows and doors arc thrown open so 
that one massive shindig can flow un- 
checked through an entire street. 

Tottenham Hotspur’s support is huge 
and obviously not all of it is draw n from 
the rough-and-ready quarters around 
their ground or the large ptxikcts of al- 
legiance in the Last End, nearer the cen- 
ter of the city. They have thousands 
of followers among the prosperous Jew- 
ish community in Stamford Hill, and 
in recent years the refined artistry of 
their play has induced addiction in some 
notable intellectuals. Professor .\.J. 
Ayer, the philosopher, and the musicolo- 
gist Hans Keller have both written at 
length of the esthetic pleasures to be 
found in watching the Spurs. 

Keeping company with such people 
docs not prevent llic average Tottenham 
supporter from commenting scathingly 
on the arty element in Chelsea's follow- 



IN TRADITIONAL CEREMONY VICTORIOUS SPURS PARADE THE CUP AROUND WEMBLEY 


ing. "YouT! see some weirdies there 
tomorrow." one of them said darkly 
at a bar counter in Ho\ton the night 
before the final. "Beards and the lot. 
Not correct beards. Weird beards." .As 
It happens, this is largely a case of mak- 
ing the facts lit the legend. Chelsea's 
bohemian community diminished and 
dispersed long ago. As a borough it has 
been merged with Kensington, a further 
blurring of identity. But it still has its 
distinctions. The King’s Road, its main 
thoroughfare, boasts the most spectacu- 
lar parade of miniskirts in the world. 
There arc still some interesting pubs fre- 
quented by actors, writers and a few 
painters, and one or iwo show-bi/ char- 
acters arc regularly to be seen in the 
reserved seats at Chelsea’s ground. But 
the predominant features of the area arc 
its elegant and expensive town houses, 
and it is no shock to learn that at elec- 
tion times, this is a Tory stronghold. 

The point i.s. of course, that the bulk 
of the football club’s support dtves not 
come from Chelsea at all. In fact, the 
stadium. Stamford Bridge, is in the ad- 
joining district of I'ulham. Many of the 
fans who were scrambling to buy tickets 
as May 20 approached came from there 
and from the mean streets around that 
part of Chelsea itself known cviKatively 
as "The VN'orld's Lnd." Others belonged 
to the quixotic army of Londoners who. 
without any geographical excuse, back 
the Chelsea I CTvecauscthcy believeevery 
underdog should have iis day. 

Even these resigned spirits Ivcgan to 
entertain real hopes as the final drew 
near. Their growing faith in the possi- 
bility of deliverance from martyrdom 
had little to do with the II players 
who were to represent Chelsea at Wem- 
bley Stadium. It stemmed directly from 
Tommy DcKherty, a rugged, compul- 
sively controversial Scot who had been 
laboring w ith obsessive zeal since 1961 
to force every one in football to lake Chel- 
sea seriously. Docherty is known as the 
Ooc. but his manner is ringside rather 
than bedside. As a Scotland wing-half in 
his playing days, he was renowned for 
tackling opponents w ith the delicacy of 
achargingrhino. Lxennow.al nearly 40, 
in Sunday "friendlies" and charity games 
he can he intimidaiingly physical, and 
lie has been known to kick the ball with 
violent accuracy at a referee who gave a 
decision against him. "I only know one 
way to play this bloody game." he mut- 
ters. indicating that he has no intention 
eonitnufd 
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The FORD quiet story- 
proved year after year. 



A quiet, strong Ford rode quieter 
than a S17.000 nolls-Royce An 
amazing claim, but Ford proved il electronically. 



^ ciiJ's^ sirong Ford rode quieter than 
1^00* Jaguar. Mercedes-Benz, and Citroen. 
Ford's Quiet Wan proved ii all over Europe. 



A quiet, strong Ford again proved 
■ Its strength — leaped off a AO-meter 
Olympic Ski Jump, soared 50 feel to a bone-iarnng 


landing, still drove away quietly {NOTE’ Our Ski 
Jump Ford was a showroom model with nothing 
added but a skidplate to protect the oil pan ) 



Quieter because it’s stronger-stronger because it’s better built. 



Dacron 
is for the 
wet set 


jaiiiztMi 

sportswear for 
sportsmen 
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of being nice enough to come second. 
When he was asked on a national TV 
show before the final if he could ever 
conceive of cheating, he replied; "Yes. 
and I have done— often." 

The motto that Bal/ac had inscribed 
on his cane. "T smash every obstacle." 
can be read in Dochcrly’s features. The 
face is broad and pugnacious, the thin- 
ning, fair haircropped close to the skull. 
Of course, some of the obstacles have 
not been so easily smashed. He has been 
in acrimonious disputes at one lime or 
another with practically all his players, 
his club's directors, just about everyone 
with whom he has been involved. Two 
years ago he sent seven of the first team 
home from a hotel in Blackpool and 
substituted reserves after a scene that 
concerned girls and a fire escape. 

Once Docherty had put Chelsea 
through to the final, after taking them to 
the semis in the two previous years, his 
most urgent problem was dealing with 
his mother's demands for tickets to ac- 
commodate the countless friends and rel- 
atives from Glasgow. "She seems to 
think I carry a wee machine in my pocket 
for printing them." he said in despair. 
Judging by the number of tickets circu- 
lating on the black market, it appeared 
that .someone did have a machine. In 
fact, what the unollicial sellers (ticket 
touts) have is access to those footballers 
who use their allocations of final tickets 
to earn an annual bonus. The 70 shilling 
scats were rumored to be bringing up to 
£50 and L’60, but One-armed Lou. a 
Tottenham supporter who also happens 
to he one of the best-known touts, dis- 
missed the theory that the first all-Lon- 
don final wasa bonanza. "It'sabcticrbci 
for us to 'ave supporters travcliiV dahn 
from the Norf. Once them geezers get to 
London they’re prisoners. They're never 
goin' back two or free 'undred miles 
withahi seein’ the action. They’ll buy 
anything. But ifihis local mob reckon the 
prices are too steep they just get on the 
tube and dive back to watch it on telly." 

When the match was under way at last 
it was siKin clear that the louts were not 
alone in mourning the ab.scncc of the 
wild men from the north of England. 
When fans come down from Manchester 
or Liverpool. Leeds or Newcastle, their 
drinking day tends to begin at Covent 
Garden, where there arc special licens- 
ing laws to suit the workers in the fruit- 
and-vegetablc market. Men wearing gro- 
tesque striped hats and rosettes that 


cover half their chests are to be found 
trying to convince barmen that they arc 
porters on duty in the market. By the 
time they reach SVembley the thousands 
of invaders are behaving like a good- 
natured army of iKcupaiion. singing 
their partisan songs and spilling beery 
bonhomie over the terraces. 

The final crowds could not shed their 
metropolitan .sclf-consciousne.ss. Their 
enthusiasm was dcprcssingly muted. 
They might have been stirred if the game 
had proved exceptional, above all if 
Chelsea’s players had grabbed deter- 
minedly at the new destiny that was of- 
fered to them. Sadly, nothing of the kind 
happened. Young John Boyle. Chelsea’s 
utility player, had woken up miserable 
that morning after dreaming that Tot- 
tenham had w<in 2-1. He went to bed 
even more miserable after having his 
dream made reality. 

It was not so much a contest as an 
academic demonstration of Tottenham’s 
superiority. The Spurs' defense, inspired 
by the vigorous mobility and confident 
skills of Mullcry and Kinnear. coped 
readily with Chelsea’s early attacks w hile 
Chelsea’s own defense was rapidly un- 
dermined by Gilzean’s precise flicks with 
his head at center forward and Robert- 
son’s predatory wandering on the wings. 
Robertson .scored w ith an explosive first- 
time shot just before the interv al and the 
Spurs totally dominated the second half, 
scoring again through Saul in the 6Kih 
minute. All of the tireless excellence of 
Hollins in mid-field, the brisk efikicncy 
of Ron Harris, the youngest captain ever 
to play in a final, and the virtuoso ball 
control of Cooke could not save Chel- 
sea. A cross bail from the left wing by 
Boyle bounced in rather luckily offTam- 
bling’s head to give Chelsea a goal four 
minutes from the end. but the gesture 
was too little and too late. 

So they had a gargantuan "knees-up" 
in Tottenham. By Sunday the locals had 
ceased to be blase about success, .ind 
I50.(KX> of them jammed the streets, 
wearing all sorts of symbolic dress, in- 
cluding bluc-and-white striped pyjimas. 
as the team made a triumphal tour. 

Chelsea’s disappsiinimcnt was embit- 
tered by more squabbling. The i’l2.000 
share-out that would have gone to the 
players in victory dwindled to tSOa man 
in defeat, and they left for their tour of 
the U.S. in a mood of open rebellion. 
Chelsea was no longer a joke but was in 
some danger of becoming a bore, end 


HOW? 


By using my new Percussion- 
Center 7’“ Irons, which I am 
convinced are the longest hitting 
irons ever made. Percussion- 
Center? Irons incorporate a pre- 
cisely engineered balancing of 
head weight distribution, swing 
weight, shaft flex, inertia and 
kinetic energy. The resulting 
added power lets you take a club 
less for consistently greater dis- 
tance and finer control than with 
any other iron. 


Go by your Golf Professional 
Shop and try new Percussion- 
Center 7 Irons for yourself. 
You will recognize at once 
how their added playabil- 
ity can help your game. 
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Th« agony of tennis elbow can force a player out of his favorite doubles game for a 
month, a year or forever. There are many recommended cures, some 
medical, some medieval, and a few that actually have been known to work 

bf JAMES LIPSCOMB 

GETTING THE ELBOW IS A PAIN 
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T here arc certain advantages to grow- 
ing old. You make more money 
than you did 10 years ago even if you 
haven't saved any. The kids arc paid for, 
you own a color television set and every- 
one tells you that you look better with 
more weight and less hair. Most impor- 
tant, your tennis game has never been 
sharper, because you have learned to use 
your head. You can run a younger man 
into the court — after all, he has nothing 
but strength and stamina. You have ex- 
perience. 

Then, just as you feel you have your 
game and your life under control — disas- 
ter. You reach for a backhand and a bolt 
of pain paralyzes your arm. You have 
always dismissed the phrase “tennis el- 
bow" as an old man’s affliction, but sud- 
denly you know you have it, and just 
as suddenly you feel very old. 

Tennis elbow is an e.xtrcmcly painful 
ailment and deserves far more attention 
than medical authorities have given it. 
To those afflicted w ith it. one of its most 
frightening aspects is the contradictory 
advice they receive from their friends 
and even from doctors. A report on my 
personal case history is not inappropriate. 

Time: Sunday noon for weekly dou- 
bles with friends. 

Place: Tennis court. Harksdale, N.Y. 
I can repfjrt that I was playing partic- 
ularly well this day. smashing serves like 
Gonzalez, slicing back low backhands 
not too unworthy of Roscwall and cov- 
ering the court like Santana. 

Onset: Suddenly a particularly diffi- 
cult shot to my backhand challenged all 
my court acumen and agility. 1 lunged 
for it, blipped the ball just over the net, 
where it fell and died, as my opponents, 
unable to reach it, looked at each other 
in helpless chagrin. 

Symptoms: It was only then that I felt 
needles in my elbow, stinging, deep nee- 
dles on the outside of my arm as though 
someone had rapped the bone with a 
hammer. I continued to play. The pain 
disappeared for the remainder of the 
match, but after a shower it returned. 
1 decided to ignore it and did not im- 
mediately seek medical advice. TTic fol- 
lowing week, however, when 1 again 
tried to play tennis, my elbow hurt con- 
tinuously and forced me to default in 
the middle of a match. 

Recommended Treatments: As I sat 
dejectedly on the bench my partner and 
opponents ofTered consolation and ad- 


vice. “Nothing to worry about," said 
one opponent. “1 had it, Get yourself a 
shot of cortisone. Don’t let them talk 
you into any of that heat-lamp stuff or 
water therapy or junk. Just tell them you 
want the shot." 

“I wouldn’t do that," said my partner. 
"Cortisone doesn’t really solve anything. 
It just numbs the pain. Then you’ll go 
ahead and play with those sharp edges 
of calcium cutting up the tissue. You can 
really damage the elbow that way." 

I was beginning to get scared. That 
was also the beginning of my investiga- 
tion into the great variety of “cures," 
most of them useless, which arc com- 
monly suggested to victims of the dis- 
ease. 

A fortnight passed and my elbow was 
still too sore to play, so 1 heaved myself 
into a scat in front of the family doctor. 

“Does it hurt right here?" he asked, 
pushing on the outside of my elbow. 

“Ouch!" 1 said. “You know. I've heard 
of old guys who just sort of put up with 
tennis elbow and don’t treat it, but I’d 
like to be cured." 

He eyed me with that I-know-bet- 
ter-than-God look physicians develop. 
“Now, with your palm down, can you 
lift this book off the table?” 

“It hurts." 

“Docs it hurt less when you turn your 
hand over?" 

“Yes.” 

“Tliat’s why your backhand shot will 
hutt more than your forehand, because 
it hurts more on that side of the arm.” 

"Thanks,” 1 said. "I’m very interest- 
ed in the various cures that have been 
suggested to me and that 1 have been 
warned against. Some people say — ” 

He interrupted me. “How's your gen- 
eral health?” 

“Fine.” 

“Well, there doesn’t seem to be any 
question. You have tennis elbow.” 

“I know." I said, beginning to remem- 
ber that, what with income taxes etc., 1 
have to make SI3 for every SIO wasted. 

“I have tennis elbow, too,” he said. 
“Mine’s better. I couldn’t even lift a 
book a year ago.” 

“A year!” I shouted. “I play tennis 
every weekend, and it is very important 
to me to be cured right now. How about 
cortisone?” 

"Well." he said, “I don’t think at this 
stage, with your symptoms and consid- 
ering the possibilities of reactions and 


all. that a cortisone shot is indicated.” 

Indicated! That is a doctor’s ob.scurity 
meaning to be risked when they don’t 
want to say ventured or hazarded. It is 
supposed to conceal from the patient 
that he is being experimented on. It did 
not fool me. 

"Well, what do you think is indicat- 
ed?" I said. 

“.Aspirin,” he said. “Take about 10 
a day and give up the game for a while." 

He paused. 1 .suppose he could see 
that 1 was dissatisfied, because he add- 
ed. “Nice thing about this disease, it is 
self-limiting. That means that sooner or 
later it will go away." 

"So w ill my life,” I said. 

So I gave up tennis. Yes. for two whole 
months I swallowed aspirin and did not 
touch a racket, 'Cvtklting for indicated and 
self-limiting to take over. At the end of 
that time, having contributed substan- 
tially to Bayer profits for the year. 1 still 
could not lift a book with my palm down 
or wave to friends, or even smile while 
shaking hands. 

Still, I was not ready to try cortisone 
with all those threatened side effects 
which no one had ever explained to me. 
What I needed, I decided, was the ad- 
vice of a tennis nut. somebody who had 
faced the problem himself, or who knew 
many people who had. 

A friend of mine knew Bill Talbert, 
one of the grand old (48) men of tennis, 
winner of the national doubles cham- 
pionship four times and the senior dou- 
bles three times. Now there, I thought, 
will be the voice of experience. What 
will he suggest? 

Bill offered to help in any way he 
could. “Terrible disease for a tennis play- 
er.” he said. “Incapacitating. I never 
had it. In my experience it seems to hap- 
pen usually to some hacker who gws 
out on the court once a week and thinks 
he can hit the big serve like Gonzalez 
and. of course, his arm just isn’t in con- 
dition for that kind of play.” 

He was looking me in the eye so inno- 
cently that it was easy to suppose he 
was not referring to me. I gathered it 
would be bad form cither to blush or to 
take offense, so I did neither. 

“Of course, it seems to me old Savitt 
used to have it," he said. “I.el’s see. . . .” 
He placed a call to Dick Savitt, Wim- 
bledon champion in 1951 and now a 
very succe.ssful broker on Wall Street. 

“Yes, that’s what I remember.” Bill 
eonilnutd 
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said into the phone. "It used lo happen 
after vou had retired rr<im the circuit and 
were playing in tournaments only occa- 
sionally. .And then as you tried to raise 
the level of your game during tourna- 
ments, . . . Vcs. yes, I remember .seeing 
you m the shower before a match with 
a towel wrapped around your arm. .And 
you ran hot water on it? C'ut the pain? 
But no real cure.” 

“There is one exercise you might try." 
Talbert told me after saying goodby to 
Savitt that hacker. ““Stand at lingertip 
distance from the wall, then walk your 
lingers up and down the wall. Seems to 
me I've heard that helps." 

So I tried the linger-walking bit and 
the hot-water hit. which helped me zero 

although that might be blamed on the 
dilference between my game and Savitt's. 

When I told the friend who had lec- 
ommended Talbert he was dismayed. "I 
know another man f«’r you." he said. 
"Try Justice Black you know, the sen- 
ior member of the Supreme ( ourt. I 
know he hud tennis elbow, and he got 
nd of it," 

Tsow 1 was not sure about the pro- 
priety of calling Justice Black about ten- 
nis elbow, I imagine he hassomeweighty 
problems these days and he might not 
care to Well, anyway. I called him. I 
got his secretary and 1 didn't know 
how to tell her my problem. 

‘■>ou see. I'm sort ofa member of an 
unorganized group of which the Justice 
IS a former member that is we have 
both been victims of humeral cpicon- 
dylitus. which, as you may know, is a 
very serious disease, and I understand 
from an old friend 

■“'toil mean tennis elbow!” she inter- 
rupted. ““Say nothing more. Justice 
Black will he glad to talk to you about 
icnnis elbow, rtl have the Jusliec call 

Sure enough, the next day there was 
Justice Black on the telephone. ““Now. 
don't you apologize at all," he said. 
"Tennis elbow is a very serious disease, 
and little is known about it. 1 want to 
try to help." 

“AV'etl. I’m trying to lind a cure." I 
said. 

" Ah, yes." said the Justice. ““ And I've 
had the cure, but I'm afraid that won't 
do your generation any good," 

"What was It?" 

■“Well. I had this tennis elbow. I 
couldn't play, and it was really incom- 
moding. and I happened lo mention 
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that fact to the Lippmanns. whom I was 
sitting with one evening at dinner. They 
both had it. and he said. 'W'e have just 
the man for you. We had it so badly we 
couldn't even open the door, and then 
we fouml this doctor and he cured us 
both.' 

“ I expressed some incredulity," the 
Justice continued, "but they insisted, so 
1 called up this doctor he was in New 
> ork and retired, but he was in such de- 
mand among tennis players that he did 
accept them as patients. He told me to 
come on up lo New 't'ork. 

"I did. W'ell he rubbed my arm- 
pretty hard, lo put it mildly. .And he 
kept rubbing for about 15 minutes, 
Then he told me to try a backhand, 
sort of swing my arm around as though 
1 were hitting a haekhand. Me asked if 
it hurl. It did. so he massaged it some 
more vigorously. Then he lold me to 
try a backhand, and he asked if it still 
hurt. It didn't hurl at all. Won are 
cured!' he said. How soon can I play 
tennis?' I said. 

■' “How long will it lake \«ui lo gel 
ii> a tennis court?' 

“.So I flew back lo Washington and 
that al'lernoon went out on my court 
and played with friends and had no 
pain. So I was cured. " 

““Where can 1 lind this doctor? " I 
asked. 

"I'm afraid he's dead. ' 

"l>ead’" 

"Ves, and I'm afraid lie took his se- 
cret w ilh him." 

Having failed to discover a ireuimenl 
from tennis players. I turned at last to 
I'hf Jnuniaf "I the lincihait 

and there discovered two 
doctors who really care. I rederie W\ ||- 
feld and Stephen M. I ield have written 
a papei on luniieial epicondylitis in 
which their liisi sentence reads: " 
dhuw ... i\ a minor ailnivtil. hut to a 
leimi.s pUnrr. o nolfer. a I'aitU in-i. or u 
skier, it eon he tt lliretii to lii\ M «r of life." 
Now. that is more like it. 

In a later paragraph, however. I was 
shocked to discover that divelors dis- 
agreed on the causes of the ailment. 

“The lileruiure," wrote llfcld and 
1 ield. "relaies tennis elbow to local 
trauma, contusion, or sprain, sofi-iissue 
calcilication. bursitis, radiohumcral 
synovitis, tear of the extensor carpi ra- 
dialis brevis imisele. avulsion of the 
lendon origin, displacement of the 
orbicular ligament on the radial head. 
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or idiopathic spontaneous occurrence." 

That is the most fancy w-ay of say- 
ing. "We don'i know." that I ha\e ever 
heard of. As a paying patient. I ob- 
ject. Pass on. Divtors llfcld and Field 
play tennis, and Dwtor llfeld. who is a 
member of the Beverly Hills Tennis 
Club, won a doubles tournament there 
in I<i65. f’ancho Segura is the club pro. 
and Cion/akv oltcn drops by to play. 
The divciors have thus developed a ten- 
nis-playing clientele and have had an 
CKtraordinary iipportunity to experi- 
ment (my word, not theirs) on patients. 

At the time the article was written 
the dtK'lors had studied 1 74 eases, which 
tlicy reported on. The response to the 
article has ania/cd tlicm. 

■■f've written .25 medical articles." say s 
I7r, llfeld. "and that was the simplest 
one 1 ever did. but I've had more re- 
sponse from that one than from all the 
rest. I've received letters from all over 
the world- even Poland and C/echo- 
slovakia- and calls from all over the 
U.S. I had the Taiwan air force write me 
because its pilots were getting tennis el- 
bow from Hy ing. and they wanted to try 
our treatment." 

The doctors were able to report two 
relatively successful treatments. First 
they tried shots of cortisone on l?0 pa- 
tients. F'orty-six were helped by one shot, 
another 10 by a second shot for a total 
of .56. or 43',. That. I think, is better 
than aspirin. The doctors found, how- 
ever. that if u patient did not respond to 
the lirst two shots, more shots were un- 
likely to help. 

\ or the patients who were not hcl|>ed 
by cortisone, the doctors created a gad- 
get. They devised a couple of elbow brac- 
es that support the elbow but prevent 
complete extension and tiniil the rotary 
motion of the forearm. The braces, which 
in appearance arc slightly reminiscent of 
hernia straps seen in drugstore windows, 
can hardly appeal cstheticallv. but ap- 
parently they do work. The doctors tried 
the braces on 36 hard-core patients who 
had not been helped by other treatment. 
Twenty-four were able to return to their 
sport with good results. 

The doctors also reported the ease of a 
37'year-old man who was first treated 
with heal, ultrasound, whirlpool and 
two shots of cortisone without relief. 

I inally they prescribed a brace, which 
"gave him immediate and lasting relief 
of pain and has enabled him to play ten- 
nis regularly." 
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hncouragcd h\ llfcld-hicld and only 
slightly dismayed by the threat of "oc- 
casional severe pain after the injection." 

I took myself to a ncedic-piisher who 
took a picture of my arm no culcium 
and Mire enough decided that a shot of 
cortisone was "indicated." 

"What about ‘leaclions'?" I said. 

"Well once in a while wc do get a 
'moonface’ or Mviiething. >'ou di>n‘t 
have an ulcer, do you? ^'ou'll probably 
be all right." 

"But what docs the cortisone do?" I 
asked. 

"Well, it shakes it up in there. Wc 
think that tennis elbow is usually caused 
by an inllammation of the tendon where 
it fastens onto the bone, and this inflam- 
mation lakes a long lime to disappear. 
Cortisone just seems to nuike it disap- 
pear faster sometimes." 

I irst he put in a needle it looked 
like It was going right into my elbow 
bone and shot in Novocain. Then, 
when 1 was numb, he changed syringes — 
leaving the needle in and squirted in 
.some cortisone. I had that dull, offended 
feeling ot' being manhandled - like when 
a dentist pulls a wisdom tooth. 

1 hen he gave me a pain pill to help me 
sleep that night, and I needed one he- 
cause ni\ arm luiiuiurt. Ne\t day it was 
belter, Third day. bingo! i or the tirst 
time in montiis I was free from pain. 

I'nlike Justice Black. I did not play 
tennis immediately, but what a joy when 
I did! I fell lliat old Cion/ale/-like serve, 
that Rosewall-like backhand, that San- 
tana touch returning. I was cured! 1 
might ni'i be 20 or even .10 anymore, but 
I was smarter again. I ci'uld almost per- 
suade myself that I was belter than ever. 

Several weeks later 1 had an cncoun- 
lL*r with my family doctor the one who 
treated me with aspirin. W'e met at the 
tennis courts, 

"How'syourienniscihovv?" I said, be- 
cause i knew he would never ask me. 

"Not too had," he said. "I can play 
tile forehand in doubles. 1 low’s yours?" 

■■I’mcured." 1 said, scarcely suppress- 
ing a smirk. "Another doctor." 

"No. really?" he said. "What was the 
treatment?’’ 

"It wasn't aspirin." 1 said. "Some kind 
of massage- very painful- hut immedi- 
ate. i wish I could tell you more about 
it. but the man who gave it to me has 
since passed away and I’m afraid the 
secret died with him." Sometimes I am 
ashamed I’f myself. sno 
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PART 4: THE DODGER STORY 


THE REAL SECRET OF TRADING 

The Dodger general manager exposes the detailed negotiating behind the exchange of players and reveals 
that the successful wheeler-dealer is the one with-well. the best scouts, the best friends, the most luck 


by BUZZIE BAVASI with JACK OLSEN 



T ie runniest ihiny ahmil yelling into 
the limelight, even in ihc litile pud- 
dle of limelight that I find myself in at 
Los Angeles, is reading the myths about 
yourself. You can read ho\s you pulled 
this maneuver and that maneuver and 
by your astute moves you enabled the 
hall club to win the pennant. >oii can 
read how you have some kind of sixth 
sense that enables you to recogni/c the 
spark of greatness in some unrecognized 
ballplavcr and how you bring him up or 
trade for him at exactly the right tinK 
and he wins the pennant for you, and 
boy! arc yt»u a genius! 

Well, let me put it simply : there are 
times when a general manager may earn 
his pay by making some brilliant solo 
move, but for every brilliant move you 
make by yourself you are the beneti- 
Clary of a dozen brilliant accidents and 
another dozen brilliant moves by others, 
tike your scouts, and you wind up get- 
ting the credit yourself. There are also 
limes when you could have made a bril- 
liant move and you didn't, but nobody 
hears about the deals you didn't make, 
so they don't count against you in the 
summing up. Running a ball club is 10' , 
skill. 40' , having the right men working 
for you and 50 ' , dumb luck. 

The role of the general manager has 
changed a lot. You have to grow your 
players yourself, down on the farm, like 
rutabagas. Trading for them is a vastly 
overrated technique. The Oiidgers don't 
like to trade, and if we didn't make an- 
other trade in the next 10 years i: would 
be loo soon. That may sound strange 
from the man who traded for Ron I’er- 
ranoski and Phil Regan and C laude Os- 
teen and Wally Moon and .Andy Pafko 
and a dozen or so other star players, but 
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the simple truth is wc hate trading, We 
make trades rarely and under special cir- 
cumstances, such as when wc think the 
deal will bring us a pennant. Wc never 
make a trade just to exchange uniforms. 
I>:als like that arc going on all the time, 
and they’re nothing more than an attempt 
to fool the public. Trank Lane used to 
spccialiiitc in uniform-exchange deals, 
and when 1 say that Frank was a great 
trader 1 don't mean that he was a good 
one. The thing that most people forget 
is that when you trade players of exactly 
equal ability everybody loses. Why? Be- 
cause each team has lost a friend and 
acquired a stranger. And every trade 
chips away at that security that your 
ballplayers want, that security that 
makes them give you better perform- 
ance. A ball club that keeps trading away 
a man in a blue uniform for a man in a 
red uniform is a jumpy ball club. You 
turn everybody into a Sue Perranoski. 
Whenever I call Ron's house and his 
wife answers the phone, she says. ‘"Oh, 
my God. Bu/itic. where are wc going?" 

The big trick in trading is to unload 
a ballplayer a year too soon rather than 
a year too late, and if you can give me a 
foolproof way how to tell when it's a 
year too soon and not a year loo late 
I’ll send you a lifetime pa.ss to my pri- 
vate box at Dodger Stadium. Looking 
back on it. I would say that one good 
rule is to try to trade for ballplayers 
coming off bad years. An ideal situation 
is to reach down into the minor leagues 
for a former major-leaguer who is hav- 
ing the miseries. Remember, this fellow 
used to cat steak and stay at the best ho- 
tels and fly in jets. Now he’s eating ham- 
burger and staying in flytraps. There '.s 
no telling what he might do to get back 
to the big time. The perfect example is 
Phil Regan. He pitches in the majors 
six seasons, and then he wakes up one 
morning and he's in Syracuse. So wc 
bring him back up, and all he docs is 
win 14 and lose one. In his last year with 
Detroit he was 1-5! 

But the Phil Regan deal also demon- 
strates the part that dumb luck plays in 
trading. How did I wind up with Phil 
Regan? Did I study the form, analyze 
his potential, send scouts on secret trips 
to watch him and then bring off the mas- 
terful stroke? No. all I did was acci- 
dentally show up in the right place at the 
right time. And it happened in about 
two minutes. I was walking through 
the lobby of a hotel in Fort Lauderdale 


and there sits my old friend Charlie 
Dres-sen. managing Detroit at the time. 
As 1 walk up to him. Charlie says. 
"Buz/ie. I need an inficldcr.’’ 

I said. “Well, Charlie, that's very in- 
teresting. but what does that have to do 
with my young life?" 

He said. "You’ve got two extra ones. 
Peewee Oliver and Dick Tracewski." 

I said, "Which one do you want?” 

He said, "How about Dick’.’’’ 

I said, "Fine.” 

He said, "How much money do you 
want?" 

Now, it is my instinct not to accept 
money when 1 can get a ballplayer, any 
ballplayer. You may get 19 straight stiffs, 
but the 20th guy could help you win a 
pennant. So I say to Charlie: "1 don't 
want money. Give me a player.” 

He says. "Who do you want?” 

Now. I could have said Al Kalinc or 
somebody like that, but Charlie and I 
were practically brothers in baseball and 
wc didn’t try to kid each other or do 
any fancy bargaining. .So I just .said, 
"Oh. maybe a pitcher for our team in 
Sfxikanc or something like that." 

He says, "How about Phil Regan?" 

Well, I knew less about Phil Regan 
than the janitor did. I had seen him 
pitch once in my life, when the Angels 
were playing in Los Angeles, and he 
didn’t look to me like a pitcher who 
was ever going to wind up 14-1 with a 
major league club. He threw the ball 
with the grace and rines.se of a pro wres- 
tler. But Dick Tracewski was no Joe 
Gordon, cither. So 1 said. "O.K.. it's a 
deal." And that's the whole story of how 
we got the best relief pitcher in baseball. 

This is the way that things happen 
more often than not. Take the way wc 
got hold of Ron Perranoski, the guy 
who was 16-3 in relief for us in 1963. 
Bear with me. because this gets a little 
complicated, but if you can understand 
it you'll get a lot of insight into how ma- 
jor league deals are made. 

I was sitting in a hotel in Phoenix just 
before the 1960 season opened. The 
Dodgers were playing exhibition games 
on the way home, and my favorite mem- 
ber of the club, for a lot of rcast>ns. was 
Don Zimmer. Zim was approaching 
that period where he still looked valu- 
able. but he was beginning to lose the 
touch and it’s the perfect time, in other 
words, to trade him. But I’m not trying 
to deal him away, because I like him too 
much. Now the phone rings, and it's 


Bing Devine, then general manager of 
the Cardinals. "Buzzie," he says, "I need 
a utility infieldcr." 

I said, "Who do you want?" 

He said, "Zimmer." 

I said, "What'll you give for him?” 

"Oh. about $25,000." 

I said, "I'll call you back." 

Now the wheels are spinning about 
7,000 rpm in my head. I’m tiguring that 
$25,000 isn’t much money but, on the 
other hand, it was pretty obvious that 
Zimmer was ripe to be dealt, and I can’t 
play favorites to the piiint where I turn 
down a gwd deal for the ball club. So I 
figure, the Cubs are in Mesa. I'll just give 
John Holland a call and see what he’ll of- 
fer. "John," I said. "Zim’s available. " 

He perked up al the mention of Zim- 
mer; this was just the kind of shot in the 
arm the Cubs needed. John says. "How 
much do you want for him?" 

I said, "I’ll see you at the ball park." 

Right away I called Bing and I said, 
"Bing. I've got a chance to deal Zimmer 
to the Cubs. I don’t know what they’re 
going to offer, but if you don’t mind I’d 
like to leave it up to Zimmer. He's meant 
a lot to the Dodgers, and I think he’s 
got it coming." 

Bing said, "O.K." To tell you the 
truth. I knew that the Cardinals now 
had no chance to get Zimmer, Kvery 
ballplayer wants to play for Phil Wrig- 
Icy, because every ballplayer wants to 
play as many day games as pi^ssible and 
Mr. Wrigicy has not had lights installed 
as yet. I called Zimmer, and he confirmed 
my reasoning. 

So now I have a talk with John Hol- 
land and Charlie Grimm, and they want 
to know the price on Zimmer. 

1 said, "Oh, let’s say $27,500 and three 
ballplayers." 

To my surprise, John says, "O.K., the 
money’s fine. What ballplayers do you 
want?” 

I said, "I don't know. Who you got?” 

He says. "Well, we’ll give you Luc 
Handley, the outfielder." 

"O.K.” 

"How about Johnny Goryl. the sec- 
ond baseman?” 

"I’ll lake him.” 

"You want Ben Johnson?” 

"Nope,” 

"Moc Thacker?” 

"No, thanks." 

"We’ve got a pretty good-looking 
left-hander coming out of the Army.” 

"Named what?” 


■ pcrranoski. P-e-r-r-a-n'O-s-k-i.” 
never heard of any Pcrranoski. " 1 
said. "Who is he?" 

This must have irked Charlie Grimm, 
because he snapped back. '‘VVell. \se 
gave him S.^O.OIK) to sign. Thai's who 
he is!" 

I ligurcd if the Cubs gave him S30.000 
to sign he can't be all bad. When the 
Cubs shell out 30 grand, it's for a reason. 
So I said I'd take him. I ihoughi he'd 
make a good prospect for our club in 
Spokane or Port Worth. The deal was 
for 527.500 and three players, and I had 
to take sonwhixlv. And that is how the 
brilliant Bu//ie Bavasi brought Ron 
Pcrranoski to the Dodgers. 

l.ast year 1 got a lot of credit hir grab- 
bing Dick Stuart after ihe Mels turned 
him loose. There isn't any doubt about 
it. Stuart won a couple of key ball games 
for us. and when you win a pennant by 
one game you've got to look fondly on 
everybody who came thrt>ugh for you. 
Those hits of Stuart's made a difference, 
that's for sure. But I didn't anticipate 
this when I got the telephone call from 
him that started the whole deal. Stuart 
had just been released, and he says to me. 
"I'm ready to gt) ti> work. I'd like to play 
for the Dodgers, and I thought I'd give 
you lirst chance at me.” 

One thing Stuart never lacked was 
conlidence. I like that in a ballplayer. 

I said. "Are you in shaive?'' 

He acted highly insulted. '‘I'm always 
in shape." he said. 

I said, "Well, the only way 1 could 
po.sMbly use you would he as a pinch 
hitler, and then you'd be griping all the 
time about riding the bench." 

"No. I wouldn't," he said. "Those 
days are over. I'm a pinch hitter, and I 
know it. And with tnc as a pinch hitter, 
you can win." 

1 gave him the job and he started 
spraying hits all over the place, and 
pretty soon the pa i>ers were full of stories 
about another one of Bu//ie's coups, 
and how the Mets were stupid. And as 
far as the Mets' stupidity was concerned. 
1 thought then and I still think now that 
they were right in releasing Stuart. The 
Mets arc a young ball club, they're 
building, and they have a kid first base- 
man named Ed Kranepool who can hit 
a ton if he gets the seasoning. If 1 had 
been with the Mets. I'd have released 
i>ick Stuart myself. 

There's another kind of big deal that 
the general manager gets the credit for 
conununt 
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JACK DANIEL'S DUCKS have found a quiet 
home in the Hollow. Every so often we see 
signs that they intend to stay. 



The good supply of grain and 
water they’ve found in the 
Hollow keeps our ducks well-fed. 
They’ve also gotten used to our 
way of life. You see, we re still 
making whiskey the w'ay jack Daniel did. And 
that calls for Charcoal Mellowing, a process 
that takes too much time and 
patience for much hustling 
around. Things are so 
comfortahle for them, we’re 
not surprised our duck 

population is increasing. I BY DROP 
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TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE C 1966. Jack Damei DisMlery. L»m Moiiow. Prop Int. 
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THE SECRET OF TRADING eooUmlfd 

and really has very little to do with, and 
that's the one shoved down his throat by 
some scout. The scout will keep calling 
and calling about some ballplayer he's 
spotted, and >ou'U keep telling him to 
forget it. and he'll keep telling you 
you've got to bring the kid up right 
away, he's ready, he'll set the league on 
lire, etc., etc. So tinally you bring the kid 
up to get the scout off your back and the 
kid plays like a million dollars and then 
everybody writes what u brilliant move 
you made. No kidding! I'm not trying 
to be modest, either. I know what I do 
for the Dodgers and what 1 don't do, 
and I'll lake the credit for having u good 
scouting staff, for having a good organi- 
zation in the first place. That's where 
general management comes in: you pick 
the right men for the right jobs and you 
sit back and get all the credit! 

The scout who comes immediately to 
mind is Johnny Corriden, a sweet old 
guy who knocked around baseball for 
years and years. Johnny had been 
around the Dodgers when I first came 
into ba.seball, and he treated me like a 
man when a lot of the other guys were 
giving me the rookie hazing treatment. 
I always had a soft spot for Johnny after 
that, and years later, when he was getting 
old and he was out of baseball. 1 found 
he needed a job. The trick was to find 
him something that wouldn't he too 
strenuous, wouldn't take him too far 
from his home in Indianapolis and yet 
would give him a feeling he was earning 
his pay. So I called him and I said, 
"John. I want you to go to every ball 
game that's played in Indianapolis, and 
I want you to tell me if you see anything 
good for us," 

So Johnny goes to work, and he pulls 
his load. Nothing spectacular, but then 
we're not paying him any thing spectacu- 
lar. cither. Now comes the 1959 season, 
our second year in the Coliseum. The 
year before wc'vc finished seventh, and 
for the 1959 season certain geniuses of 
the press are predicting another miser- 
able year for us. But as the season wears 
on. it begins to look like we actually 
have a chance to win it all. I could 
taste that pennant! I was going to make 
those writers cat their columns. The only 
trouble was we were short a good relief 
pitcher, and I didn't have the slightest 
idea where to look. 

One day I was talking to Corriden and 
I said, "Johnny. I want you to pay spe- 
cial attention to pitchers. We can win 


this thing with another relief pitcher." 

The next week I get a call from Indi- 
anapolis. "Buzzie," Johnny says, "rve 
found a reliever. And where do you 
think he is? .At St. Paul!” 

St. Paul was our own farm club, which 
made things real nice, but the trouble 
was 1 didn't think much of John's idea 
of a pitcher. It was Larry Sherry. 1 knew 
Larry Sherry, and to my mind he just 
wasn't ready. But how was I going to 
stall Johnny off? 

"John." I said, "why don't you lake 
another look at him when St. Paul comes 
through town again?” 

He says, "I don't have to look at him 
again. You asked me to do a job, and I 
did it. Now you tell me to take another 
look, You ought to bring him up right 
now!” 

I said, "1 can't do it on one look. 
John." 

He says. "What arc you saying, that 
you don't lake my word for it?” 

I said. "No. John. I take your word 
for it. but I’m just asking you as a per- 
sonal favor to me: lake ow more look!" 

He says, "If you want to be buliheaded 
and stubborn, all right. I'll take another 
look, Hm it'll be the some! " 

A couple of weeks go by. and we're 
still hurting for a relief pitcher on the 
big club. Now it's the first of July and 
the phone rings, and it's Johnny. "1 took 
another look at Sherry and nothing’s 
changed." he says. "Besides, you've got 
to lake him now." 

I said, "Why?" 

He said, "Because I Just bought him 
a plane ticket to Los Angeles!" 

How do you like that? One of our 
best scouts has now taken over my job 
and the road secretary's Job at the same 
time'. \ had \o laugh. "Ail right, John," 
I said, "and if he doesn’t work out, we 
can take the cost of the ticket out of 
your pay." 

"That's line with me, " Johnny said, 
"and when you win the pennant you can 
give me a bonus out of pay!" 

Larry Sherry shows up on the 2nd of 
July and turns the bullpen into the Rock 
of Gibraltar, Largely thanks to him, we 
end the season in a tic with Milwaukee 
and go into a playoff. Sherry , 7-2 for the 
regular season, went right out and saved 
us in the first playoff game. He came on 
in the second inning, stopped the Braves, 
shut them out the rest of the way, and 
we won 3 2. 

You can in^aginc how excited Johnny 
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A one year guarantee, refund or replacement by Monsanto, comes with all Wear-Dated* clothes. 
Return them with tags and sales slips if they don’t keep their good looks through all the hard wear you 
dish out In blue, orange, gold and green. Donegal’s “Cragmoor” Never- Press shirt in new textured 
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of cycling. Getting there is more fun under your own power on a 
fast-moving, lightweight 10-speed Schwinn. Those two new gear- 
shifts, the Schwinn Twin-Stik™ controls, make riding easier than 
ever, and the new Schwinn styling stands out in any crowd. Stop 
in at your nearby Schwinn cyclery and join the throngs that are 
choosing a new Schwinn bike for the real way to outdoor exercise. 

Send 10^ for complete 36 page catalog. 

Illustrated: Schwinn Varsity Tourist tor Ladies $72.95* 
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Corridcn must have been. He was a little 
too old to travel, but he watched the 
lirsi playoff game on television in his 
living room in Indianapolis. In the mid- 
dle of the game, while Sherry was mow- 
ing the Braves down one after another, 
Johnny's w ife came into the living room 
and noticed that he was very quiet. 
"John," she said, “what's the matter 
with you today?" She walked over and 
touched him, and he was dead. 

l,arry was broken up about it. and 
so was I, Sherry sent a telegram to the 
widow saying he owed whatever he 
had to John, and now he was going to 
go out and linish the job that John gave 
him, In the Series he set a record that 
I'm willing to bet will never be matched. 
He allowed one earned run and eight 
hits in \1% innings, and in every one 
of our four wins he either saved or won 
the game. 

Nowadays we have another old man 
from Indianapolis keeping his eyes on 
things, and I wish we had a hundred 
more like him. His name is Ted Mc- 
Grew, he is in his 80s. and before he 
went into scmirctircmcnt he was one of 
the best scouts in baseball. To tell the 
truth, all wc pay Ted is his cxpcn.scs, but 
the arrangement is satisfactory to every- 
body. In the summertime wc get him a 
room in a hotel in Chicago, and he secs 
a game every day, cither the Cubs or the 
White Sox. There arc not many men 
around who have as good an idea of 
what's going on in basebaU as Ted Mc- 
Grew'. He is the reason we got Claude 
Osteen. We were looking for a good 
left-handed pitcher, and one day Ted 
calls and says, “Osteen's your man." I'd 
seen Osteen once or twice myself, and I 
liked his looks, but I'd never have dealt 
for him if Ted hadn't ntadc his recom- 
mendation. And if wc don't get Osteen, 
is there anyone in his right mind who 
thinks we would have won the pennant 
in 1965 and 1966? Everybody remem- 
bers that Sandy Koufax won 27 games 
for us last year and 26 the year before; 
nobody remembers that Osteen won 17 
last year and 15 in 1965. 

If ever there was a pennant deal in 
the whole history of baseball, it had to 
be the one for Wally Moon, and this 
one was a mixture of luck and enter- 
prise, mainly on the part of Wally Moon 
himself. One day in 1958 Bing Devine 
called me and said the Cardinals wanted 
to trade Moon, a left-handed pull hitter. 
Now, if there is anything in the world 


that met the definition of useless, it was 
a left-handed pull hitter in the Los Ange- 
les Coliseum. It was 440 feet to right 
held and your average left-handed pull 
hitter couldn't put one over that fence in 
anything less than a drive and two hve- 
irons. If Duke Snider could barely do it, 
maybe tw ice a season, how could Wally 
Moon be expected to do it? Another 
thing: Moon had a bad elbow. So when 
Devine said. “Maybe you'd give us Gino 
Cimoli for Moon?" I said, “No." 

Bing said, “W'hat about if 1 throw in 
Phil Paine?" Paine was a promising 
young pitcher; 1 figured he could help 
our Spokane club, and now the pluses 
began going through my brain. Moon 
had had four good seasons before his 
injury, and he used to murder our pitch- 
ers. I got to thinking, maybe Moon isn't 
going to be worth a damn to us, but at 
least we'll get him olf the streets and he 
won't be able to mug us anymore. 

So I told Bing. “O.K.,” and thought 
very little more about it. Gino Cimoli 
was a special friend of mine, but he was 
riding the bench for us and mad about 
it. and the trade of one bench warmer 
for an injured player and a minor 
league pitcher isn't the kind of deal I sit 
up nights wondering about. The most 
encouraging thing was Moon's com- 
ment. “Los Angeles made a hell of a 
deal," he said, “better than the Cards 
made.” 1 liked that. I'm a sucker for a 
ballplayer with confidence. But 1 never 
dreamed just how valuable Moon would 
turn out to be. He came to Los Angeles 
and began to study that shvrt screen in 
tefi field, and then he began asking our 
pitchers to throw him extra baiting prac- 
tice, and soon he was ready to go. As he 
explained it later: “I decided to shoot 
for the screen with what I call a calcu- 
lated slice. It's simply a matter of bring- 
ing your hands closer to the body and 
slightly delaying your swing. You keep 
the end of the bat cocked for a split 
second after the hands have begun to 
move, and at ihe last possible moment 
you flip the end of the bat at the ball. 
That's all there was to it.” 

That makes it look pretty simple, but 
Wally Moon was that rare combina- 
tion: a good, smart athlete with the 
ability to integrate his intelligence into 
physical actions. You have good ath- 
letes who arc smart but can't get their 
smartness in harne.ss with their muscles. 
Wally put it all together. He hit nine of 
his 19 home runs that season over that 


screen, even though it was the “wrong” 
field for him. He batted .302. drove in 
74 runs and did as much for our ball 
club in one year as a single human being 
could possibly do. His confidence helped 
the whole ball club. I don't mean he was 
a pop-ofT, but he would say things like, 
“My idea of a picnic is to come to bat 
in the last of the ninth with the score 
tied I all and a man on base.” He meant 
it. too, and pretty soon he had the whole 
ball club acting like pennant winners, 
even though they had finished next to 
last the year before. As if all that wasn't 
enough, Wally helped us with Sandy 
Koufax, who you will remember was a 
struggling kid in those years, full of 
promise but with very little to show for 
it. When Wally was on the Cardinals one 
of his closest pals was Alvin Dark, and 
that smart-guy Alvin discovered that 
Koufax was tipping his pitches. Sandy 
would bring his glove to one place on his 
uniform for a curve ball and another 
place for a fast ball. 

When wc traded for Wally, he told us 
the secret. Nobody believed him. so wc 
had Sandy pitch a practice game in 
Florida and we kept score on how many 
times Moon could predict the pitch. He 
called 93 out of 96, and wc had Sandy 
correct his motion fast. 

Still, I can't honestly say that the 
trade for Wally was the best deal 1 ever 
made. That distinction goes to one I 
made strictly at the behest of a guy who 
brings a lump to my throat every time I 
think of him: Spencer Harri.s, our gen- 
eral manager at the Spokane club and 
before that our all-round shop foreman in 
spring training "the mayor of Dodger- 
town," as everybody knew him. Spence 
died a couple of years ago, and I went 
up to Spokane for the funeral with Fres- 
co Thompson and Dick VS'alsh. I hadn't 
seen ice and snow for years, and now it 
was up to our backsides. Here wc are 
carrying the casket through this thick 
snow, and all the time I'm thinking of 
Spence and the thousand practical jokes 
wc had played on each other, and then 
I almost slipped and fell, the snow was 
so deep. So just before wc got to the 
church 1 started to laugh. I couldn't help 
it. Fre.sco gave me a look; he knew what 
I was thinking. I was thinking that 
Spence must be having the biggest laugh 
of all at this scene. Here was the ultimate 
in practical jokes, making us carry his 
casket through the snow. I could hear 
him chortling to himself, "Boy, I got 
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even with this guy! Boy, did I get even!" 

Spencer Harris couid watch a kid 
comb his hair and tell you if the kid 
would ever make the major leagues. One 
day. when I was general manager at 
Montreal, Spence called me and he said; 
■‘Buzzie, I just found out the Baltimore 
Elite Giants need money. Call them 
right away and get two of their players, 
Joe Black and Jim Gilliam. Get them 
no matter what they cost'.’’ 

I made the deal for SI 1 .000, and if you 
cun beat that, call me collect. Joe Black 
won the pennant for Brooklyn in 1952, 
and Jim Ciilliam has done as much for 
the Dixlgcrs through the years as any 
ballplayer I can think of, including some 
of the biggest names in the club's his- 
tory. I'd hate to think what our record 
would have been without him. Funny 
thing about Gilliam: he's been on the 
block every single year since we got him. 
That is, according to the press. I can’t 
rememher a spring when the newspaper- 
men didn't put Gilliam up for trade. It 
gives me great pleasure to report that 
we never even came close. That's why he’s 
on our coaching staff now. Gilliam's 
playing days are over, but I wouldn’t 
trade him for Nebraska. 

Of course, if you take a real good 
look at this business of who traded whom 
and for what, it can get ridiculous. It 
balances out. Or at least that’s what 1 
tell myself every time 1 think of Roberto 
Clemente. 

We once owned Clemente. We signed 
him for a SIO.OOO bonus and sent him 
to Montreal for seasoning. He was a 19- 
year-old kid. right out of the winter 
leagues, and there wasn't any room for 
him on the roster of the big club. We or- 
dered Montreal to keep him under wraps 
any way they could. Up there he wras 
eligible for the baseball draft, and we 
didn’t want to lose anybody as promis- 
ing as this kid. On the other hand, we 
didn't realize how great he was or we’d 
have put him on the big club right away 
and protected him from the draft re- 
gardless of who we’d have to unload. 

At Montreal, to keep Clemente from 
looking too good, our manager. Max 
Macon, kept moving him in and out of 
the lineup. Poor Roberto! He’d strike out 
and Max would let him play the whole 
game. If he hit a home run. Max would 
get him out of there quick. He was 
benched one game because he had hit 
three triples the day before. He was 
taken out for a pinch hitter with the 


bases loaded in the first inning of an- 
other game. You can imagine how this 
must have puzzled the kid. The net ef- 
fect was to hold his batting average down 
to .257. and we figured he was safe from 
the draft. 

But Clyde Sukeforth, who had come 
out of our own organization and now 
was scouting for the Pirates, had his eye 
on Roberto. He told Macon, ’‘Take good 
care of Clemente. We want him in good 
shape when we draft him." 

Max says. "Clemente? He's nothing!" 
Max knew better, and so did Sukey. 
That year Pittsburgh fini.shed last in the 
league and had the first draft choice. 
There goes Clemente! Am I admitting 
that we blew it? I certainly am. But then 
I always say: of all the different kinds 
of sight, the best kind is hind. 

Thai’s especially true in baseball, and 
that’s one of the wonderful things about 
the game. The second time you take 
your grandmother to a ball game she’s 
second-guessing the managers and ex- 
plaining the infield-fly rule to some 
stranger three rows back. Everything in 
baseball is right out there in the open, 
and your opinion is a.s good as mine. As 
a baseball general manager I have to be 
concerned about things like taxes and 
attendance and inicrlcague play and 
concessions and so forth, but when you 
get right down to it the game of base- 
ball is about two things and two things 
only: winning and losing. 

You’ve got to love baseball to be a 
general manager, or else you've got to be 
stupid, and maybe it’s a little bit of 
both with me. I do know that I wouldn’t 
have missed this career for anything in 
the world. I go home every night and 
say, "What a way to make a living!" It’s 
a pleasure to get up in the morning, and 
anybody who complains about a job in 
baseball is either an idiot or a moron. If 
someone had told me 25 years ago that 
I’d be spending my springs in Florida 
watching baseball games and my sum- 
mers in Los Angeles watching baseball 
games and my evenings at home watch- 
ing baseball games. I'd have sent for the 
wagon. Sometimes I feel I should go 
into O'Malley’s office and tell him to 
cut my salary 510,000 because it’s not 
fair that I should be getting so much 
money for having so much fun. I mean, 
there are a lot of interesting ways to 
make a living, like telling jokes or flying 
planes or tasting wines, but not for me. 
I'll take baseball all the way. ind 
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This is the only 
self-sealing tire in the world 
that Sears will guarantee. 
Because when Sears guarantees, 
Sears guarantees. 



Tire guarantees are hard to 
nail down. 

They're riddled with ifs. 
ands, or buts. 

Our guarantee is right here 
in this ad. 

So we can hammer home 
our point. 

Sears. Roebuck and Co. 
has a new self-sealing lire. 

The Silent Guard Sealant. 

You could drive it with a 
dozen nails in it. 

You could drive it with 1 00 
nails in it. 


The Sears Silent Guard is 
guaranteed 40 months If it 
picks up one nail— or a dozen 
nails— we'll service it free 
And if It fails in the first 20 
months, we’ll give you a 
new tire. 

Free 

If the other tire people had 
a self-sealing tire like this, 
they'd have a guarantee 
like this 

The Allstate Silent Guard is 
as close to trouble-free as 
any self-sealing tire that ever 
came down the road, 

A special patented sealant 
does the job. There is a 
five-layer sealant inside 
the tire. 

It clings to jusl about any 
nail that can get in. 


It keeps air from getting 
out. 

The Silent Guard Sealant 
sells tor S42 04 to S51 .38 
(including F E T ). 

No extra charge for 
mounting And no money 
down on Sears Easy Payment 
Plan. 

You can find self-sealmg 
tires listed at S90 and more 
But you can't buy a better, 
safer self-sealing tire 
anywhere. 

At any price. 

It's 28% heavier than the 
average of new cat tues. 

Its tread is 1 5% deeper, 
and 1 4% wider. 

Its carcass is 44% stronger. 

In fact, It can even with- 
stand impacts that will bend 
the steel wheel. 

And tests prove the Silent 
Guard gives you better 
traction, better wear, better 
high speed performance 
than most othei sealant tires 

The Silent Guard looks 
gooc, loo New low profile. 
Narrow new whitewalls 
Double-band whitewalls. 

A massive scuffing bar. 
above and below, protects 
them from curbs. 

A patented squelcher 
stifles the squeal most tires 
make on curves. 

A patented safety shoulder 
provides added protection. 

Sears won't pul its 
guarantee on )ust any self- 
sealing tire. 


This IS the only self-sealing 
tire in the world that Sears 
will guarantee 

Because when Sears 
guarantees. Soars guarantees 
We don't want to sell you 
a lot of ifs. ands. or buts 
We want to sell you a tire 
to get you home safely. 

You may want to buy other 
things from us 

A hammer, say Or a mink 
coat 

Tread Life Guarantee 

Guaranieed Agonal All lolurvt i>l Itx 

ret How long to' ■I'* lile ol |hs 
What Soa>f Will Do Repair nail 

in eurt'ange (or the lire 
Aeulac* ii at no charge il tailuce occur* 

|hic period •( will he replaced charging 
only the oroporlion of current regular 

Tread Wear-Out Guarantee 
Guaranteed Against Tread wear out 
For How Long 40 months 
What Sears Will Oe In exchange 
for the lire replace it. charging cunenl 
regular selling once plus Federal Excise 
Tax less a set percentage allowance 


Sears 


You get more lire at Sears. 


PEOPLE 


Soccer is not ihc line of work 
in Nvhich President de Gaulle 
and Boston's Richard Cardinal 
C'ushinR have been engaged 
for the last 50 scars, nor has 
baseball been Conductor Leo- 
pold Stokowski's particular 
pursuit, but all three have shoss n 
thcmscises to be in form recent- 
ly. Before iheSisth Annual Car- 
dinal Cushing Field Day m Bos- 
ton. the Cardinal obliged pho- 
tographers with a waist-high 
kick (hat was most impressise 
for a 7l->car-old gentleman in 
skirts. In Paris, at the cham- 
pionship match between Lyon 
and Sochaux. French President 
de Gaulle snatched up an errant 
soccer ball and hurled it smartly 
back into play, to (he great sat- 
isfaction of 32.523 fans. Leo- 
pold Stokowski performed for 
a somewhat smaller gallery in 
New York's Central Park, but 
it is obvious ) that the 

85-year-old conductor attacked 
his chores with vigor and enthu- 
siasm. Stokowski threw out the 
first ball for a softball game that 
the men of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra played against 
the women —“Wolf’s Gang," vs. 
“Beethoven's Bunnies" to be 
precise and then umpired for a 
bit. The results of the game were 
inconclusive, but it was the 
symphony's first, and its mem- 
bers were sufficiently pleased 


with their own performance to 
look forward to challenging the 
Philharmonic. 

They had a sports night recently 
at the Buffalo Athle ic Club, 
and a public-relations firm dis- 
patched a couple of releases to 
the Buffalo Evening Sews to 
enable the paper to spell names 
of the function’s speakers cor- 
rectly. The releases were a big 
help. Buffalo Bill Coach .loel 
Collier was spelled Collyer on 
both;Canisius Basketball Coach 
Bob MacKinnon came out 
Darby McKinnon on one and 
Bob McKcnnon on the other; 
Jack Guthrie, president of the 
Buffalo Bisons. was renamed 
Gunther and Guenther: Richard 
(Doc) L'rich, University of 
Buffalo football coach, was ele- 
vated to Dr. Urich; and ex-feaih- 
erweight boxing champion Tom- 
my Paul was rechrislcncd, all 
too cutely, Jonny. Anybody 
planning to go to a lot of trouble 
to make a name for himself 
should shuffle off from Buffalo. 

Westley Unsold, the All-Amen- 
ca basketball center from the 
University of Louisville, will 
compete for the U S in the Pan- 
American Games and join a latc- 
summer tour of the Far East 
with a special State Department 
team. In the meantime, he has 



been grappling with a much 
tougher assignment. He had a 
role last week in the university's 
production of the French mir- 
acle play. Le jeu tl'Adam. and 
the French miracle play was 
done in French. Unseld does not 
speak French. The real miracle is 


revolver in the air and I think, 
"My God, he’s got to shoot the 
bloody devils!’ Finally we come 
10 a house and my friend tells 
me to go one way and he’ll go 
the other. Who comes the other 
way but the big bloke. 1 was try- 
ing to figure out how I could hit 



chat he learned his lines phonet- 
ically, and one hopes he got 
them off authoritatively. The 
role he was playing was God. 

If you are driving a stolen car 
you can hardly do a lot worse 
than to arouse (he Joint suspi- 
cions of a state trooper and a 
race driver. A pair of thieves 
made the mistake recently in In- 
diana. Scotland's Driver Jackie 
Stewart \above) and a trooper 
named Joe Harris were on their 
way to Columbus, Ind. after a 
practice session at the Indy track 
when, as Stewart describes it. 
“We came up behind a car with 
two young fellows in it. They 
seemed suspicious to us. Well, 
ihc policeman (urns on that 
whirling red liglit. and there we 
are speeding down the highway 
chasing them, and they turn off 
the road at a place called, of 
all places. Edinburg! When they 
stopped and jumped out of the 
car my policeman friend told me 
to chase the little guy and he'd 
go after the big bloke, so there 
we are, going through fields, over 
fences and through yards, and 
my policeman friend is firing his 


him — I’m a dedicated coward, 
you know— but he raises both 
hands and gives up. My police- 
man friend has the other man. 
And then the lady who lives in 
the house comes running out to 
tell us to quit running through 
her garden!" Stewart and T roop- 
cr Harris conveyed their catch 
into Edinburg where, with a fit- 
lingncss nothing short of sub- 
lime. they arrived to the sound 
of bagpipes. "That's no story, 
now." Stewart says in wonder. 
“Some bloke was actually prac- 
ticing on bagpipes!" 

In Minncapolis-St. Paul last 
week Evangelist Billy Graham 
«H)k time out from his spiritual 
crusade to watch the Twins play 
the White Sox, sharing u box 
with the wife of Twins Ow-rwr 
Calvin Griffith. Natalie Niven 
Griffith and the Reverend Mr. 
Graham grew up on adjoining 
dairy farms in Charlotte, N.C’.. 
and as children they played 
baseball together “I won't (ell 
you folks what we used on our 
dairy farms for bases," Graham 
said coyly, sidestepping a clearly 
unspiritual issue. 
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□ □ I . Have you had that bottle of Chivas for a month? 

□ □ 2. Two months? 

□ □ 3. Six months? 

□ □ 4. More? 

□ □ 5. Did somebody give you the bottle? 

□ □ 6. Did you buy it yourself? 

□ □ 7. Do you put it away when company’s coming? 

□ □ 8. Do you break it out when company’s coming? 

□ □ 9. Do you treat yourself to it once in a while when you’re alone? 

□ □ 10. Have you got any other Scotch in the house? 

□ □ 11. Do you keep that other Scotch in the front of the bar and that 

wonderful 12'Year-01d Chivas Regal hidden in the back? 

□ n 12- Or is it the other Scotch that you hide? 
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SPORTING LOOK 
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A season for 
checking into boid 
plaid pants 


A decade ago ihe only spt^rls irousers most well- 
dressed men pi^ssessed were gray nanncis for cof»l 
weather, worn with tweed sp*>ris jackets, and gray 
tropicals for summer, with jackets of linen, madras 
plaid or cotton cord. Khtkis and jeans were strictly 
for knocking about. Then gradually, through the 
influence of golfers and of resorters at Palm Beach. 
Southampton and the Risicra. men got used to the 
idea of a wardrobe of trousers, first in conservative 
colors, then in vivid reds, yellows and greens, They 
s»mictimes were combined with sptirts jackets pat- 
terned in checks and plaids. 

This summer, the m<rst popular spiirts jacket is the 
bla/cr (SI. Apiil .1) and. since today's bla/cr is by 
detinilion a jacket without any pattern at all, the 
checks and the plaids have moved to the trousers. 
The patterns arc menswear traditionals. but there is 
nothing old hat about the colors as is evident in 
the wliite-and-blue-and-rcd windowpanc plaid, the 
whiie-and-miistard latticework and the blue-and-red 
glen plaid to the left, seen at the N.Y. Automobile 
Show and at the 12 Hours of Sebring. Jim (iilmore's 
lattersall check with a double-breasted bla/er {rif'lii) 
Is the most popular pattern of all. These new trousers 
are all of washable blends and are meant to be worn 
cuJJless. with slip-on shoes, with I'r without socks. 


WHERE TO BUY 

I jsing page: V\ mdow panc-plaid slacks (/(»/» j of I oria-t. rasoii 
and linen arc b\ \1o\cr. SI K (Whilchoiiscilt Hard>. New york. 
Ociroii and F on Lauderdale i. 1 he whitc-and-musiard Niacks 
arc of ravon acetate. SlX,5ll cl’aul Stuart. New Norkl. The 
gicn-plaid slacks of Dacron and linen, h) Newman 1 rousers. 
arc S25 tJ. VVajnc. Houston). The tattersall sl.icks at right arc 
of F orircl and cotton. Sit (Saks I ifih A'cniic. all stores). 
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HUNTING / Virginia Kraft 


Thanksgiving comes twice a year out West 

Not long ago wild turkeys were so scarce in this country that when a flock was sighted it made news, but 
today the birds are thriving and so plentiful that some states allow hunters to shoot them in spring and fall 


S pring is ihc season of love and leisure 
for most birdsand animals. The W.OCS 
of winter are past, the promise of summer 
lies ahead and. for a few months, even 
man is no more than a minor nuisance. 
But try telling that to a turkey. Thanks- 
giving may still be half a year away, but 
as far as the hunters in those states with 
early turkey seasons are conLcrncd there 
is also a spring version. 

The fact that there is turkey hunting 
at all in this country, in spring or fall, 
is ample reason for thanksgiving, f ifty 
years ago w ild-tiirkey populations in the 
U.S. hit bottom. What birds the market 
and meat hunters did not kill otT were 
wiped out. along with their habitat, by 
loggers. The few turkeys that managed 
to survive seemed destined to be national 
curiosities. That they could ever be nur- 
tured back to shootable population lev- 
els was a dream beyond hope. 



A RUFFED TOM TURKEY HEEDS THE CALL 


The very hopelessness of the wild tur- 
key's plight was. in a sense, what saved 
it. By the '20s and 'iOs the public had 
at last begun to develop a conscience 
about wildlife, prompted in part by the 
fact that several native species were al- 
ready gone for good. The turkey, so dis- 
tinctively American and so decidedly in 
the final stages of decline, was a logical 
subject for a crusade, 

The nationwide campaign that fol- 
lowed did much to save the bird, but 
only after World War 1 1 were any serious 
attempts made not simply to protect 
the turkey but to propagate it. In the 
two decades since, game-management 
agencies across the country have more 
than made up for the late start. Through 
research, education, experimentation, the 
development of new techniques for trap- 
ping and restocking, large-scale habitat 
improvement and development, and the 
cooperation of sportsmen, the wild tur- 
key has made a most spectacular come- 
back. 

Today the bird Benjamin Franklin 
believed more qualilied than the eagle to 
be our national symbol has returned in 
grand style to every corner of its origi- 
nal range, and has even moved to a lot 
of places it had never been before. Cali- 
fornia. which previously produced no 
turkeys gamier than the supermarket 
variety, now has some 6.000 wild birds 
roaming its forests and expects double 
that number before long. \\'ashington. 
which planted 17 birds from Wyoming 
in various parts of the state six years 
ago. opened its first turkey-hunting 
season five years later, and estimates put 
the current population at close to 1.800 
and still growing. On the birds' original 
39-state range, turkey populations in 
some areas arc higher today than at any 
time previously recorded. 

Driving along a country road in the 
Texas hill country about a month ago. 
I counted 53 birds in seven different fiiK-ks 


in the first hour after sunup. The toms 
were performing before their assembled 
harems like soft-shi>e dancers on a 
vaudeville stage. Not too many years 
ago. the sight would have brought news 
photographers rushing to the scene. It 
is still a spectacle worth recording, but 
today even a dozen flocks of turkeys 
arc no longer news. 

What is news to a great many people, 
including a surprising number of sports- 
men. is the idea of hunting turkeys in the 
spring. The logic behind spring seasons 
is both sound and simple, It is based on 
the fact that turkey populations have 
a turnover each year of approximately 
50' ,■ whether or notthebirdsare hunted: 
that turkeys arc polygamous and in any 
polygamous species at least 75' , of the 
males can be harvested safely without in- 
terferingwiih normal reproduction; that 
the least wasteful, most practical and 
most selective means of harvesting is by 
sportsmen; and that the best lime to har- 
vest is immediately after the mating sea- 
son when the hens are nested and the 
males have already fulfilled their primary 
function. 

It is sometimes dilficult to tell the dif- 
ference between malcand female turkeys, 
sinceabout 10' ; of the hens havethe un- 
feminine habit of growing beards. But 
in spring a mature old gobbler goes 
through something of a courtship meta- 
morphosis. The wattles beneath his chin 
become swollen and pendulous and bril- 
liant red in color, his head takes on a 
splendid scarlet hue and he struts like an 
Indian chief in full feather, spreading 
and fanning his plumage before the la- 
dies. He is at his best — fatter, stronger, 
healthier than at any other time of year. 

And as a trophy, the wild turkey is 
at no other time so challenging, so mad- 
dening and so e.xciting to hunt as in 
spring. At any season of the year a wild 
turkey, unlike its barnyard relative, is 
the wariest of birds. Certainly it is the 

foiiilnuKl 
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Ge^ U-S. Irncorters- V»n Munch mg 4 Co , Inc , N. Y, N. Y. 



IMPORTED HEINEKEN. HOLLANDS PROUD BREW IN BOTTLES OR ON DRAFT. 



HUNTING continued 



PLEASURABLE, 

POWERFUL 

MOTORCFCLING 



MOTO R C V C L E S 


Make the bold move ul to high performing, 
BIG BSA motorcfCles! BSA twint (650 CC - 40 cu. 
in.) handle like lifhlweitHs, ret power rou up 
hillt without shilling; cruise all day in comfort. 
Equally eiciting performance from all other BSA 
models engineered to suit the requirements of 
any motorcycling enthusiast. See — and try — 
these handsome motorcycles at your BSA dealer. 

H>irf to neareu uJdrei for driailt ond full 
color illmiraiioni ol all iie 'ifw IV6? models. 

WEST: BSA MOTOIICYCLES-WESTERN 
Oept. L, 274S E. Huntington Dr.. Ouarte. Cat. 91010 
EAST; BSA MOTORCYCLES Incorporated 
Dept L> 939 Passaic Ave., hutley. New fersey 07110 


the>^aid 
the'Talcon would 
never get off _ 
the ground. 

Were they wrong" the Falcon 
(it outsells ill pipes in England) 

IS ihr fastest selling mlerchaisge- 
able bowl pipe m the slates 
falcon's exclusive, patrnted 
Tar-Trap coisdenses moisture 
and tars before the smoki- 
reaches the air-cooled slem 
It lets you enjoy smok- 
i(\R without worry 
Three models SttS. 

$4 95 and $S 9S-wilh 
extra interchange 
able briar Ixiwls 
Irom $1.75. No 
„„nd., ,h,. jy 
falcon IS fly- • 
mg high. „ 



Send for FREE Pipe Smoliett Handbooli 
fokon InteriMlicHMl, Iik., Chicago BBMl 


pep up your car 

add Casite 


at your service station 



most ditficuli prey for a hunter to out- 
wit. It hears better than a deer, secs bet- 
ter than a mountain goal, and is more 
suspicious than a horscplaycr’.s wife. A 
gobbler in spring offers all these chal- 
lenges and one more: he will answer a 
c'dU. Or. more accurately, he vs supposed 
to answer a call. 

Turkey-calling requires great skill, 
reasonable luck, innate self confidence 
and a certain deviau>sness of spirit. I’ew 
but the most daring turkey hunters gam- 
ble on mouth-blown calls anymore, al- 
though the hollowed turkey bone and 
the mctal-and-ruhber half-moon arc 
probably the most dcva.slating calls of 
all. They are al.so the most dilficult to 
master. Since one false note can end a 
turkey hunt before it properly begins, 
most hunters do not try. 

F.asicr to use, but equally ruinous if 
used wrong, are the hand callers that 
imitate cither the hen or the gobbler. 
These arc usually small boxlike ulfairs 
made preferably of cedar, sometimes 
with slate, which arc scratched and shak- 
en, or rattled and rubbed, The hen call 
is a love-sick plea for company; the gob- 
bler call is u challenge to combal. The 
choice is purely a matter of personal 
preference. 

During New Mexico's spring gobbler 
season this year I saw more hen calls 
than gobbler calls m use, but the success 
ratios were about the same. The real 
turkeys were seldom being fooled by 
either, although one hunter in our party 
managed to call another hunter to with- 
in four feet of him. They never did de- 
cide which fellow was the more surprised 
when, gobbling and putt-putting, they 
tinally came face face with each other 
across a log, 

Tberc arc few niomcnks Vo niaVcVi vbc 
experience of calling u turkey in, This is 
doubtless the reason turkey hunters treat 
their calls with the kind of reverence 
normally reserved for Pei svan miniatures 
and the Hope diamond. I vcn transport- 
ing the calls involves certain formalities. 
Some arc taken afield encased in plastic- 
lined bags or zippered cases. Others arc 
carefully wrapped in handkerchiefs. 

.My hunting companion. Bill Huey of 
the New Mexico Department of Ciamc 
and Fish, prefers a hen call, which he 
carries in a .soft flannel square. Periodi- 
cally he would touch his pocket while we 
hunted, as if checking that the call was 
still there. 

It was not long before Huey got to 
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use the call. U'c were walking through 
a wooded canyon. Suddenly Huey 
stopped, frozen in midstep. Partway up 
the canyon wall was a turkey, visible for 
an instant before it disappeared among 
the '.rcc trunks. Huey signaled me dow n 
behind a fallen log. In slow motion he 
removed the call from his piHrket and 
carefully unwrapped it on his knee. It 
consisted t>f two small, rectangular blocks 
of w ood held LofecLhct by a rubber band 
and separated by a piece of sandpaper. 
He slid off the rubber band and light- 
ly caressed the slate surface of the larg- 
er block w ith the sandpaper. Then with 
quick, erratic strokes, he rubbed the 
head of a wooden peg projecting from 
the smaller block across the slate. The 
sound was a short, sharp .vcreeife- about 
like the exacerbating sound of chalk 
scraping on a blackboard. 

Wc could not see over the log and 
dared not rai.se our heads. If the turkey 
had seen us, it would have been on the 
next mountain by now, If it had not. our 
chances of luring it within range depend- 
ed entirely on Huey’s ability to sound 
seductive. If he sounded a wrong note, 
or scraped loo loudly, or called too 
frequently, that would end the game. 
The temptation to peek over the log was 
alnxist overwhelming. The wailing was 
interminable. 

Huey scratched on the call again, 
Again wc waited. The morning was ab- 
solutely still. Then, from what seemed 
directly on the other side of the log. there 
was a pun. I jumped involuntarily. The 
sound had completely unnerved me. 
Huey held up one linger for me to be 
still He made a single answering screck 
on ihe caller. It wa.s very short and soft. 
On the other side of the log. the turkey 
saiu pull. There was a long pause, then 
another pun closer. 

I could stand the suspcn.se no Itmgcr. 
Slowly, carefully, I pushed the safety off 
my gun and inched upright. Not a do/cn 
feet from the log a yearling tom, its 
beard just a tuft of stubble, was pacing 
back and forth like an expectant father 
outside a delivery room. For a startled 
instant he stopped, as if not believing 
what he saw. Then, with a pun, pun, 
pull, pun, pun. he whirled and started 
up :hc hill. I pushed the safety back on 
my gun and watched him vanish into 
the trees. 

"He won’t forget that experience in 
a hurry.” Huey laughed. I knew I would 
not, cither. «no 
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Vyhat’s in a 
signature? 

Sam wanted us to spell it out for you. 

He wanted to know exactly what we put into 
every Sam Snead Signature, Championship 
and Blue Ridge Club. So here it is: 

Wilson's exclusive Dynamic-Balanced irons give you 
revolutionary blade design that scientifically places the weight behind 
the ball for greater distance on every shot. 

Wilson Strata-Bloc' woods are an original Wilson design 
(layers of select maple, bonded together for maximum driving power 
off the tee). And all woods are specially processed to seal out 
moisture, seal in perfect balance. 

Signature and Blue Ridge models have top quality chromed shafts 
topped off by Wilson s exclusive Reminder-Grip', which automatically sets 
the golfer's hands in the correct position. Champ shafts have 
composition grips. 

You'll find these Sam Snead clubs at fine sporting goods 
stores everywhere. 



secret of 
success in 
drinksmanship 


Osierizer 

LIQUEFIER- 

BLENDER 


TEN PUSHBUTTON SPEEDS 
make you an “automated won- 
der” at the bar or in the kitchen 
blending, stirring, mixing, 
grinding, whipping, frappe-ing 
adroit master of the unusual in 
Drinksmanship. It's so easy to be 
a savant who pours the surprises. 
So why stay hung up "on the 
rocks?" Remember, Osterizcr is 
also the key to the world of Spin 
Cookery, Give it a whirl! 


Qjijj M»nu(Ktufin| Co 
Oopt 317 6.S0SSN Ir^tllAvt .MHwauhM.Wit S3tl7 




Don't swing at a moving target 


Golf becomes easier whenever you can 
eliminate any variabic that pertains to 
the swing, yet the classic methods of 
leaching involved some complex changes 
in ball positioning. The traditional theo- 
ry for hitting irons stated that as the 
loft of the club increased, the position 
of the ball at address shifted to the right 
and the stance became more and more 
open. Every club, therefore, required its 


own stance. The system I use- as do 
most of today's louring pros — is niucli 
simpler. The right foot is moved closer 
to the left as the loft of the club in- 
creases. and the ball is positioned slight- 
ly closer to the golfer, because the shaft 
of the club is shorter. But regardless of 
the club being used, the stance always 
is kept square to the line of flight and 
the ball is alw ays played off the left heel. 
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If you were 
racing a12 meter 
herelomorrow 



youdwear 
aRolex w 


When the gun sounds off Newport for the America's Cup, the 
best watch in the world will be on board. 

It is a big, tough watch. 4 ^ '■ 

The Geneva-made Oyster case, for example, is carved out 
of a solid block of Swedish stainless steel. Inside its solid, 

pressure-proof walls is a self-winding 26-jewel chronometer n 

movement with accuracy certified by an oKicial Swiss Institute T 

for Chronometer Tests. J 

It takes more than a year to build the best watch In the HH « 

world. The skippers of the America's Cup contenders feel it 
was time well spent. 

The watch they and their helmsmen wear is the Rolex 
Submariner Chronometer. It's guaranteed pressure-proof down to 660 feetf 
S21 0 with matching bracelet. Other Rolex Oyster Perpetual Chronometers— in steel, 
steel and gold, or gold— from SI 75. 

-When caM, er»M> tad CfyUal n* inuc). 


ROLEX 


AMEPUCAN KOLEX WATCH CORPOKATION. tW FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK fOUt. ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA 
Wcll(le/«ur l>M, M>p«9tilluilrtlid beeUM: HlfterreMh*Amwle«'»Cu» 
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Love and hate 
and a very 
fast hundred 

The riot in Houston hung like a 
pall over Texas Southern, but it 
did nothing to slow Jimmy Hines 

There were only three places left in 
* the rented blue sedun that was shut- 
tling athletes between the practice field 
and downtown Modesto, before the Cal- 
ifornia Relays there last Saturday night. 
The driver was m a hurry, and Stan 
Wright, the coach from Texas Southern 
University, motioned to his relay team 
to get into the car. The four boys hesi- 
tated on the curb and shook their heads. 
"We better wait for the next car.” said 
Lee Smith. "If our relay team can't fit in 
there together, we'd rather not go right 
now." So. some other kids climbed into 
the back seat, and the four sprinters who 


within 24 hours would be trying to set 
a world record in the 440-yard relay 
stood around and waited for a car that 
had room for all of them. 

"It may .seem unimportant that they 
don't want to be separated for a 10- 
minute ride," Coach W'right said later. 
"But when you realize the kind of team 
effort a relay demands, you appreciate 
their attitude," Smith, a 26-year-old 
Army veteran who is the unolTicial lead- 
er of the group, put it more simply: 
"Over the season, we’ve learned to love 
each other." 

Smith smiled as he spoke, but his 
choice of words reflected the unusual 
and serious mood that surrounded the 
Texas Southern track men last weekend. 
With one of the most talented fields of 
the season assembled for the meet, most 
of the talk at Modesto was of records 
and trophies. But the young Negro men 
from Texas Southern had some other 
things on their minds— things like stick- 
ing close together, and love and, most 
particularly, hate. They had seen the last 
emotion at close range only 10 days be- 
fore. and even the glamour of a big meet 
could not wipe it out of their thoughts. 

Texas Southern almost did not make 
it to Modesto last week. A number of 
trackmen — including two of the relay 
members but not the best one. Jimmy 
Hines — had been among the 48S people 
arrested after a riot on the .school'.s I lous- 
ton campus. At 3:15 on the morning of 
May 17, they had been yanked from 
their beds and taken to a police .station 
to be questioned on suspicion of the 
murder of a policeman during the riot. 

"When all the trouble broke out." 



6r. 


said Wright, "the pi'licc just started 
rushing through each dorm and grab- 
bing everyone. The athletic dorm hap- 
pened to be right in their path. Our kids 
were all asleep and didn't even know 
what was going on. .Still, they were taken 
out and booked, Now the school is try- 
ing to get the arrests w iped off the books, 
so the kids won't have records." School 
officials also wondered if they should 
keep their athletes home for a while, but 
Wright convinced them that doing so 
would make matters only worse. 

tven if the police records are changed, 
however, the trackmen's memories of 
the arrests will be ineradicable. Bobby 
F.vans, a 20-ycar-old sophomore from 
Dallas, was awakened that night with a 
pistol pointed at his forehead. He was 
rushed through the halls and outside to 
the front of the student union, where 
hundreds of kids in pajamas or shorts 
were being forced to lie in a low-walled 
concrete patio the students call the pit. 
Near him he found teammate Arnaldo 
Bristol. Hines and Smith were absent, 
because they are married and live in an- 
other part of the campus, 

"They beat us up a little and then 
went back and tore up our rooms," 
Evans said. "Then they look us to jail 
and held us about 16 hours. Some guys 
had been pulled out of the shower and 
just had towels around them, but the 
cops wouldn't let them go back and put 
pants on. It was humiliating." At that 
moment the goals and rewards that had 
seemed important, and the conference 
title they had carried back to the campus 
only four days before, became very in- 
significant for livans and Bristol. They 
were suddenly just two more black kids 
in u crowd looking up at guns and 
white cops. 

"Would they have w recked the dorms 
like that if trouble had started on an all- 
white campus?" asked .Smith. "Did they 
expect to find funds hidden in the TV 
picture tubes they smashed?" "Arc we 
still bitter?" added I vans, "^'ou bet we 
are. These arrests damaged our reputa- 
tions at home and among people vvho 
weren't there to see that we had nothing 
to do with the riot, .^nvl look what it did 
to the school's reputalion," 

Someone wondered if a real record or 
a victory by Hines over Ins nemesis, 
Charlie Cirecne. might get people's 
minds off Texas Southern's troubles. 
"To he realistic." said Smith, "I doubt 
it. This thing is a lot bigger than anything 

I'lllMUfH 



frigiking cools cars faster 


Frigiking, the leader in auto air conditioning, has something that 
even high priced factory installed air conditioners don't have— 
a pre-cool switch. When you turn on a Frigiking. it starts cooling 
instantly — no long wait and no blast of hot, stale air. 

There's a Frigiking Air Conditioner to fit almost every car. 
And. the same Frigiking can be re-installed in your next car. 

Stop driving a "furnace on wheels." Forget about road dust, 
smog, pollen, and noise. See your FRIGIKING DEALER. 
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All over the world King George IV sells at the 
same price as the other ‘top 12’Scotches (London®7.28) 

But here, it is the only ‘top 12’ you can buy 
for about *5.00 


The Scots produce it, we bottle it . . . and 
pass the savings on to you. Why are we 
so generous? Wc want to become the 
largest selling Scotch around. 


KingDeorgelV 


we can do. I wonder if people can ever 
forget something like this." 

But his coach could not help wonder- 
ing if a big win would go a long way 
toward calming them all down. “My 
boys weren't involved in any politics 
leading up to the trouble.” Wright said, 
"because I believe a dedicated athlete 
and student hasn't much time for dem- 
onstrating. 1 did tell (hem that if they 
wanted to demonstrate they might as 
well do it by setting sprint records." 

Since the relay team was hampered 
by the loss of the injured Clyde Duncan 
— replaced by Bristol— the most likely 
candidate to bring a record to Texas 
Southern Saturday was Hines, who. 
Wright says, is the best sprinter he has 
had in 16 years at TSU. Hines, usually 
quiet and withdrawn, was strikingly con- 
hdcni liefore his lOO-mcicr race with 
Greene, the cool and casual Nebraska 
star who had whipped him in every 
one of six previous meetings. "1 should 
have beaten him at the Drake Relays a 
month ago." Mines said. “He got a big 
break at the start. If wc leave the blocks 
together this time it will be my race." 

"If wc leave the blocks logelher," re- 
torted Cireene. "I will have had an aw- 
ful bad start." Grccnc'scocky assurance 
increased on the lirst attempt at a start: 
Hines broke too soon, and Greene re- 
mained icily stationary on the blocks, 
drawing laughs and cheers from the 
crowd as Hines trotted morosely back 
to his position. Wright, who knew the 
race would be won at the start, paced 
away in disgust from his spot near the 
blocks. I.ike almost everyone else, he 
assumed that Hines would now have to 
be extra cautious to avoid a second false 
start that would disqualify hini. 

Hines nas cautious, but he did not 
get left at the post. He broke third be- 
hind Greene and Canadian rccordhold- 
er Harry Jerome and. as he had prom- 
ised, the fairly equal break made it 
Hines's race. Me took the lead 15 yards 
from the tape and held off a laic rush by 
Oregon State’s surprising freshman, 
Willie Turner, w ho lost later by only a 
tenth of a second in the 220 to San Jose 
State's Tommie Smith. Greene made 
a desperate lunge at the wire, but it 
gained him only third place and a pain- 
ful skid along the track on his chest. 
Leaning over and gasping for air. Hines 
heard the unnouncemcnl: "The lime. 
lO seconds, tying the world record for 
l(X) meters." But several clockings had 
eonilnurd 


lOOX aiENOEO SCOTCH WHISKIES. 80 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTO R U. S. A. MUNSON G. SHAW, NEW YORI^N, Y. 
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Dominick & Dominick on: 

3 key questions to ask 
before you pick an investment adviser. 


The choice of the proper investment adviser is one of the 
most critical decisions a person can make. Yet. many peo- 
ple give it less thought than they give the choice of a new 
automobile. 

Here are 3 questions we feel everyone ought to ask before 
settling on any investment management arrangement. 

1. Should I choose a large investment advisory firm or a 
small one? It should be broad enough in its network of 
branch offices and correspondents to insure prompt mar- 
ket intelligence and execution. It should be large enough 
to be well-staffed with specialists in all areas of investment 
service. Us analysts should be of undisputed reputation— 
highly qualified research men working with advanced 
computer systems and technological aids. It should be 
small enough to provide your account the direct atten- 
tion of these specialists and the personal involvement of 
senior management. 

At Dominick & Dominick we offer all of these... plus an 
attention to accuracy in all the more "mechanical'’ details 
which investors commonly take for granted— but should not. 

2. How experienced are the people who would handle my 
investments? Almost any adviser can show above- 
average performance during a fair-weather market. But 
what happens during deflation or depression, inflation or 


war? Those are the real tests of investment management. 
Yet many of today’s advisers have little or no experience 
in such times. 

Dominick & Dominick’s investment managers do. We have 
been guiding investors for 97 years. 

3. What investment philosophy is employed? Manyinvest- 
ment managers work to specific formula. Dominick & 
Dominick does not. Experience has shown that there is no 
one sure formula for investment success. But we do ad- 
here to these principles. 

■ Our primary objective is to help people make money. 

■ We search for the proper balance of safety and growth, 
realizing that income is then likely to take care of itself. 

• We favor flexibility, so fleeting opportunities can be seized. 

• We believe in being highly selective. 

• We believe loo much diversification only produces medi- 
ocre results. 

• We do not let concern with capital gains tax blind our 
thinking about our clients' portfolios. 

These are but 3 questions. Perhaps you have some which 
are even more ticklish. If so. just ask. 

We're old enough to know most of the answers. Young 
enough to keep searching for new ones. 

Just write to us for our schedule of fees: Investment Dept. 


DOMINICK^MINICKB 

INCORPORATEDD FOURTEEN WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 
Members New York, American. Midwest. Pacific Coast. Boston & Toronto Stock Exchanges 

Buffalo: Chicago: Seadle. Porlland. Ore . San Francisco: Los Angeles: Atlanta: Charlotte; Nashville: Houston. Boston: Baste. Switzerland: London. 
Dominick Corporation of Canada: Montreal. Toronto. Vancouver. 



I forgot to use 

Ban Spray Deodorant and I'm going 
to spend all day on the beach. 

/ 


Great... 

I'll spend all day 
in the water. 

/ 


Change to Bandit won't wear off as the day wears on— 



MUSCULAR PHYSIQUE 


GUARANTECO BY NEW METHOD 
IN LESS THAN 3 MINUTES A OAYl 
Now, right in your own home, you con build 
stronger muselet . . . brood shoulders . ■ . 
increased h/ng capacitf ... a trim woistiine, 
with the new TENSOLATOR^ the sclentiAc 
new method of Isotonic-Isometric Contraction 
developed by physiologists of the famous 
Mox Plonck Institute in West Germany. 

Used to train Olympic athletes, TENSO- 
LATOR can multiply strength for everyone 
—20, 40, SO years old or more. No strenuous 
exercises, no lengthy workouts. TENSOIATOR 
guorontees positive results in o series of 
quick 7-second exercises that take less than 
3 minutes a day in the home. TENSOLATOR 
can also concentrate on fast strengthening 
of individual muscles (golfer's wrists, etc.). 

Successful results guaranteed or your 
money back in 10 days. Sertd for FREE 
illustrated, step-by-step brochure showing 
TENSOLATOR In action. (Enclose 25f to cover 
posloge and handling.) 

Theylo Corp., Dept. SO>B, 509 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


T^i 
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itor Compass has been 
pTovidefintterlipcom- 
no tools required. In- 


Taylor’s Navigator Compass has been 
redesigned to provide linger tip o 
pensation ... no tools required, 
stalled in your car.it will make shun-piking a cinch 
while adding interest and fun to driving. Available 
either with push-button lighting 42976. 56.9S: 
without. #2977. $5.95. Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Consumer Products DivUioo, Asheville. N. C. 


^ Taiflor Iruifummt 



The deck is 
slacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead- 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


YHACK & FIELD eontlnufd 

already been niillilied due to excess tail 
wind. "1 guess that will happen again.” 
he shrugged. The wind, happily, lurned 
out to have been just under the allow- 
able limit, and Hines had his record. He 
basked in the admiration of his team- 
mates for all of one minute before Coach 
Wright interrupted, “^'ou got 32 minutes 
till the relay." 

In the 440'yard relay. Texas Southern 
lacked the cohesion the runners seek so 
diligently through logetherness and con- 
centration. Bristol, while swift and will- 
ing. was unable to tit perfectly into the 
team with only a few wecks'work. f-.vans 
ran a weak opening leg. Bristol was slow 
taking the baton ami the short and ex- 
plosive race was over. Dick Hill’s well- 
drilled Southern University team opened 
a wide lead that even a brilliant final leg 
by Hines- he made up about eight yards 
on a line sprinter named William Miller 
'-could not overcome. ■’Sure Hines 
closed on him." laughed Dick Hill. “But 
1 wasn’t watching him. 1 just kept saying, 
gci to that string quick. He did.” 

In opening the S«0-yard relay with 
Hinc.s. Wright hoped to grab a wide lead 
over Southern U. and hang onto ii. 
“Thai can’t work." Hill said later. “If 
you have a weak leg somewhere, we'll 
find it. don’t worry.” A speedster named 
Oliver Ford found Bristol after a bad 
baton puss, cra.scd the lead Hines had 
built and set up another decisive South- 
ern U. win. “But with the two of us dom- 
inating all these schools this way. our 
conference looks pretty good, doesn’t 
it?” asked Hill, suddenly magnanimous 
even toward arch rival Wright.Thc South- 
western Athletic Conference, a group of 
predominantly Negro schools, looked 
very strong indeed. And Texas Southern 
in particular seemed a little (letter in oth- 
er ways after the meet. 

“I’m pleased with the boys, consider- 
ing the injury to Duncan that hurl us." 
said VS right, "and Cm very happy and 
proud for Jim Hines." The other boys 
appeared just as proud of their star. As 
they left they were already thinking 
about improving theirown roles, “We’re 
still working on our new relay lineup.” 
said F.vans, “It's not quite perfect yet. 
But it w ill be." They were thinking ahead, 
and the bitterness was gone from them 
for a while. They sat on the grass behind 
the stands, talking quietly. They did not 
hear Wright as he explained patiently to 
one more person. "I'll tell you, the riot 
just never should have happened.” two 
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Tliey can buy a new car even before the inailinan learns their name. 



One proljlein facitij; people wljcn {he\ 
mo\e is tiiat ilie\ iisiialK leave their hard- 
earned t redit staiulin^ beliiiid. 

Kut w lien von liiuiiu e vour i ar \\ itli (he 
( .eneral Motors dealer who uses (i MA( . 
vmir i redit j^oes to sour neu .idriress. I'A en 
uhen It's in another state. 

\()ii see. (iM.XCi lias o\erdO() brand) 
ofliees coast to coast. 

So a (ieneial Motors dealer onlv lias to 
contac t the nearest (iM.\(i brancli oilie r lor 
\oiir c redit slandinj;. 

Whic li tneaiis tiial almost the tnotncnl 
you at'Jice in town. \<)u can (niance vour 
car. .And vour car insurance and creditor life 
insiiram e. too. 

'rhere are (ihecrolet. Ponliac.Oldsmo- 
bile.Htnc k.( Cadillac and ( iM( IVuc k. dealers 
all over the eountrv who use (»M.A(b I’hes 
can make arrangements riplit in their show- 
rooms. .And the cost is reasonable. 

Aou also can finance I'rijfidaire apj)li- 
ances in stores that use the GM.AO Plan. 

WUaPs vour nevv home without a ucw 
kitchen or new ^a 




Wily Tenoi&T'p No 8 from Penn&ylvar>ia 



Pennsylvania advocates this potent brand ot guile and physical pyro- 
technics to shake up the opposition. You approach in backhand posi- 
tion what would normally be a forehand shot. Then, at last possible 
moment, you leap into the air with a piercing shout to revert to classic 
forehand stance and stroke. Employ same basic principle for back- 
hand return. Important point; Since surprise is all-important here, do 
not overwork the maneuver. Save it for crucial, short-range exchanges. 



Cel your copy of "Wily Tennis by Pennsylvania" free 
when you purchase your next can of Centre Courts. Ot 
write Pennsylvania. P 0. Box 951. Akron. Ohio 44309. 
enclosing 70C to cover mailing. 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 


The pennsi/lvania Centre Court'Advantage 

As a suigaon scoms a blunt scalpel, so should you 
spurn inferior tennis equipment. Play Centre Court 
and be sure. Take the Centre Court ball . . . power- 
packed and predictable. Swing the Centre Court racket 
. . . and your arm becomes a tempered, coiled spring 
as it responds to Centre Court precision, feel and 
balance. You'll find the Centre Court team wherever 
quality sporting goods are sold. 


PMENT AMO WATER SKIS 


BRIDGE /Char/es Goren 


The French 
came set 
for a fight 


It was o’clock rtn Saliirdav morning 
* and llic audience had dw indled down 
lo a sleepN hut signilicani few as the lirsl 
rtnind of the 1967 World Bridge Chani- 
purnsliip neared liscnd at the .\nioricana 
Hotel in Miami Beach. F rance wasplas- 
ing Italy, and observing closely was the 
North American team, which had drawn 
a tirsl-round hye and had every reason 
to assiin:c that if it got to the finals a 
week hence it was going to have to face 
one of the two teams it was watching. 
Neither of the other two c«’ntendcrs for 
the world title. Vcnc/uela and Thailand, 
tigured lo be in scnoii> conicniion. 
though the South Americans did startle 
the lialians in one early match, heating 
them 47 46. 

W hat the North Americans saw was in 
part encouraging. There was. for e\am- 
ple. the EKvasion when the Italians went 
to a slam with two aces outstanding as 
losers. "W henvETu bid a slam offlwnaces 
il‘s lime to rest." said Italian star f’iciro 
F orquel. who promplly benched him- 
self and his partner. Benito (iaro//o. be- 
fore the second half of the evening ses- 
sion began. 

But what was less heartening lo the 
North American cause was the line show • 
ing of llie F rench. .After quickly falling 
behind, they rallied to press the Italians 
furiously. They did not falter and tinally 
lose the mutch until the 27th deal of the 
J2 played. 1 he crucial hand was played 
by Jean-.VI ichel Boiilengcr and Henri 
Svarc for 1 ranee against Mimmo d’Ale- 
lio and C'amillo F’ahis Tied. 

When hast could produce nothing 
more dynamic than a single raise of part- 
ner's spade opening. West decided that 
D'.AIelio and Pabis Tied might be able 
to make game in hearts. He also decided 
that the best way lo shut them out was 
by means of a psychic btd in the heart 
suit. 

But the Italians brushed this aside in 

tominutd 


MAKERS Of QUALITV ATHLETIC SAILS. OOLF EQUD 
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Medical news from America's leading society of foot doctors. 

Now! Clinicall y- proven 
relief of athlete’s foot. 



This offii lal seal "f the Council on Podiairic Thera prunes of the .Xmerican Podi- 
atry .-VssiKiatton has been }:rantcd to Quinsana K<kh Products with this statement : 
"Quinsana Foot Powder, Penetrating Foam and Foot Deodorant are effec- 
tive foot health aids and of significant value when used in a consistently 
applied program of daily foot care and regular professional treatment." 

Thr Council on I*i>diatrirThera|>euiirs nf the American l’(>duir\ Avsocialion. 


Tml.iy, new studies supervised by some 
of .Kmcrica't foremost foot specialists 
confirm Quinsana's power to relieve 
athlete's f<M>t, 'I'hrec out of every four 
patients tested showed iinniiilaktih/f 
improvement. 

.After hundreds of rigorous clinical 
tests at 5 scp.iratc colleges, Quinsana 
was granted this official seal. 

This IS your assurance that Quinsana 
Kihh Protiuifs measure up to high pro- 
fessional standards of eftecineness m 
relieving athlete's foot, helping to block 
Its return. an«l helping to keep your feet 
m good health, day after day. Here's 


what Quinsana Foot PriKlucis do: 

Quinsana Hmst Powder-for relief of 
athlete's foot and daily foot care. 

Quinsana Penetrating Foam - for 
more stubborn cases of athlete's foot. 

Quinsana FiH>t Deodorant— for long- 
lasting protection against f'Mit iMlor. 

So from now on, you won't have to 
rely on foot health tips from friends. 
You can use the foot products that have 
scientific proof of effectiveness. Just 
look for the seal of acceptance. It's on 
every Quinsana package. 


Quinsana 
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First name for the martini 

BEEFEATER 
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Villa O'Este has a 
mascuMne. for- 
esty kind of smell. 
That lasts. We 
blend it from rare 
wood oils, ferns 
and mosses. Most 
people we asklike 
it. Maybe you will, 
too. After Shave 
$4 and $7. Co- 
logne $5 and $9. 

VILLA 

D'ESTE 

AFTER SHAVE 
COLOGNE 


Neither side SDUTH 
vulnerable 4 K 9 5 
k^esr dealer 4 A 9 H 4 3 
♦ A 10 6 
4 9 2 

WEST 

4 A J 106 4 2 
V 4 2 
♦ 87 
4 A K 3 


EAST 
4 K73 
If 10.1 
B K 4 9 5 4 2 
4 48 


SOUTH 

t 

4 K <4 7 6 
♦ <4 3 

4 <4 10 7 6 5 4 


WUST NORTH HAST 

(.fvarr) {D'Aleliof (Boulftter) 

14 PANS 2 4 

3 4 IVUI. 3 4 

PANS 3 N.r. PANS 

PANS PANS PANS 


SOUTH 

(Pobh'iTleci) 

24 

PASS 


Opening lead: ace of clubs 


ihc manner of cight-iimc world cham- 
pion«i and reached a game that they 
would surely have missed had West sim- 
ply bid three spades over South's bid of 
three clubs. North could not then have 
had a free opportunity to show strength 
in hearts and could hardly have alTordeJ 
lo bid hearts for the first time at the 
four level opposite a partner wVio had 
shown no support for the suit. The bid- 
ding would probably have stopped at 
three spades, just as it did in the other 
room, where the Italians went down one 
trick for a minus- 50 score. 

After the automatic opening lead of 
a high club against the four-hcarl con- 
tract, an immediate shift to a diamond 
would have beaten the game. The Trench 
got halfway there when East made the 
fine play of refusing to signal on the 
opening lead, playing his S instead of 
the jack. Unfortunately. West could not 
recognize the play of the 8 as East\s low- 
est card, especially when declarer false- 
carded by dropping the 6 on the first 
trick. 

Thinking the 8 was encouraging. West 
cashed a second club, and now the de- 
fense was hopeless. On the third round 
of clubs, declarer ruffed with dummy's 
acc of hearts and claimed his contract 
when trumps fell in two leads. 

Helped by the big sw ing on the hand. 
Italy went on to beat the French 80-74. 
Hut the French had shown their mettle, 
and the next day they riddled the North 
Americans 90-45. When the Italians fol- 
lowed up by beating the North Ameri- 
cans on Sunda) 66-36. the best that one 
could say was that, although there was 
a week of play still to go. the auspices 
for the home team were not good, eno 
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Blazers are the new casuals that make it exciting to do nothing at all. Styled wild and turned on with color. From 
subtlest tones to craziest pastels. Lazy looking but built to take it . . . like all Bostonian fine-crafted shoes. Blazers 
are cushion soft and so flexible they’re better than barefoot. So smart they’ll go anywhere in style. So when you take 
to the hills, or the beach, or the big game, take your walk on the wild side. In new Bostoniail BlaZGfS. 


Introducing Bostonian Blazers: 
A walk on the wild side. 






BOSTONIAN HlA/rfi T Sun I UN CASUAL^. (KOM KUCmTIV I» IN THl *1 I WHlIf 

«0“ NAMl Of NfAWtSl BOSTONIAN BlA^ER OlAltR. BtiSTOMAt. S><OLS. V»i-ITM*N MASSACmUSI TIS 


THERE’S NOTHING 



^ OAUf P, 



BY COLES PHirJIZY 


IN MID>SEPTEMBEP AUSTRALIANS WILL TRY AGAIN TO GRAB THE AMERICA'S CUP. 
WITH A NEW BOAT BY A YOUNG DESIGNER THEY ARE HOPING TO PROVE THAT . . . 



HOOD’S ‘1 

□AME’ 

1 
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HOOD'S <OAME' rmiiimiKt 

>1 AM NOW 34 YEARS OLO ANO CRAZY’ 


PAINTINCS BY CONMIU lEC 

TvciUy-four years ago. i» Parramatta. Australia, a carefree boy of 
10 spent his afternoons perfecting a special and totally useless art. 
Crouched behind a priset hedge, he would press gobs of wet clay on the 
tip of a springy staff. Then he would deftly Hick the clay missiles into 
the air and watch them travel up, up. up in an cvduisiie trajectory until 
they landed with a splat on the facade of the Masonic temple across 
the street. If he put one or more shots inside the letter O In the word 
Masonic, young Warwick Hood considered the afternoon a success. 

.Although today Warwick Hood is a responsible adult, with a wife 
and two daughters, a mortgage on his house and a car not yet paid for. 
he is currently engaged in another odd pursuit that is Just as unnece.ssary 
as tossing mud balls at a k>cal temple, though it is stimewhat more chal- 
lenging. Summing up his present quest. Warwick Hood says simply, ‘i 
am now .14 years old and cra/y. I am a naval architect who Is trying to 
w in the Amei ica's Cup.” 

I-or nearly live months, beginning last January. Hood's challenger 
sailed circles around her only rival, the l%2 cup boat, (iivtct, in Aus- 
tralian waters, showing both the speed and the brittleness of a Thor- 
oughbred. Named for the w ife of a former Prime Minister. Dame Pat tie 
is now on her way, by freighter, to the U.S, to face whatever American 
boat is chosen to meet her. In the pubs of Sy dney the race is already un- 
der way. Diiiiw Paitie is the darlmg of the daily press. She has appeared 
frequently on television, and if you want to know anything about 12- 
metcr boats in Australia today it is not necessary to look up Designer 
Warwick Ht’od or his former employer, Alan Payne, who designed 
(jretel. You can find a 1 2'mctcr expert in any saloon. 

Over the past few nionlhs. vvhenever the Dame fouled a halyard or 
popped a fitting. Designer Hood got a plethora of advice and expertise 
from all sorts of people. "Dear Mr. flood." a letter might read. "I hear 
that you are having trouble with your mast, and 1 have a suggestion. 1 
am a graiier in Hourkc. ami although 1 have never sailed a boat or been 
on one. the other day 1 was lonking at my windmill and it occurred to 
me that you should . . ." 

.All over Sydney during the one-sided trials against (irete! hopes for 
the Dame ran high, although there were many doubters. One day last 
January a gray-haired blue-water skipper caught .sight of f />«. the aged 
American 12-metcr. riding on her mooring in Sydney Harbor, and mis- 
took her (God knows how) for Hood's boat. "Ah. there's the Dame 

Wnh the "Dame" all sniiggeil tiowii, her crewmen 
retax in a Sytfney Yacht Squadron rhihrooni (top), 
hut in the morning they must he alert ax Shipper 
Jftck SiurtiKk (in cap) checks every inch of gear. 

Paitie." the grizzled skipper exclaimed proudly, feasting his eyes on the 
antiquated lines of old t'im. "kighl now' a quid of mine says she takes 
the cup." 

A taxi driver bogged down in the trallic on the Sydney Harbor Bridge 

roniiniied 
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thought differently. “The Dame'i not got a chance,” he 
said dolefully. “She’s got a crook mast. The Yanks passed a 
law that won’t allow her to use good wood in her mast.” 
(Actually, all of the Dame's masts, crook or uncrook, are 
made of aluminum, by choice, not by Yankee decree.) 

If perchance there should be a bit more magic in Dame 
Paitie than in any of the prospective U.S. defenders (the 
rebuilt Columbia, the new Intrepid and the doughty 
American Eagle)-, if. moreover, the Australian helmsman, 
Jock Siurrock, can do as well across the starting line as he 
did with Crete! in 1962; and if the new Australian sail- 
cloth, KAdron, is indeed as good as American Dacron, the 
cup will leave the New York Yacht Club for the first time in 
history. Then Designer Warwick Hood will become quite 
famous. He may never be knighted like Donald Bradman, 
the cricketer, or stuffed and put on display like Phar Lap, 
the wonder horse, but for sure his name will be shouted 
around for a while, accompanied by a great outpouring of 
beer. 

On the other hand, if one of the Dame's halyards should 
foul or a spreader buckle at a crucial moment off Brenton 
Reef, or if Sturrock should drop a spinnaker too soon, or if 
the deck apes should get tangled in the sheets, or the after- 
guard's strategy prove unwise, Warwick Hood will be re- 
membered simply as another errant knight who was struck 
down by an impossible windmill. 

It is reckoned that this Australian challenge will cost more 
than 500,000 Australian dollars. But quite beyond the 
money, which was given in the main by big corporations, 
a great many individuals down under — shipwrights, riggers, 
sailmakers and crewmen — have given much of their time 
both to the Dame and to the ill-fated Crete!, which won 
only two out of 13 trial races against the new boat, and 
those because of accidents to her rival. Of all these individ- 
uals none has more at stake than Hood, who is not only 
giving time he should devote to more profitable work but is 
also laying his professional reputation on the line. Al- 
though he is aware that after every challenge the rats of 
hindsight always come to gnaw on the carcass of the losing 
designer, Hood— curiously — is the most relaxed man on 
the Australian team. 

An America's Cup quest, with its long preparation, its 
days of crisis and its hours of doubt, is not compatible with 
the tcmperaiueiii of the typical Australian sailor, who is 
more inclined to hop in a boat with little preliminary fuss 
and have a bashing time of it racing around the buoys. An 
all-sports addict in Sydney named Jay Mayes snorts; “The 
America’s Cup! It is months of toil and trial and furor and 
God knows what all. And for what? For a few races far 
across the sea. Meanw hile right here in Sydney Harbor our 
bloody beautiful 18-foot boats arc at each other’s throats 
every weekend.” 

The man who built the Dame, a feisty, red-haired 51- 


year-old shipwright named Billy Barnett, is himself an 18- 
footer champion. He won four national titles a dozen years 
ago sailing these op>en, overcanvased boats that skitter wild- 
ly around Sydney Harbor on weekends. Builder Barnett 
now serves in the Dame's afterguard and finds it beggarly 
toil compared to the rambunctious action he used to enjoy 
in the 18-footers. “It's enough to drive you up the drain,” 
he says. “It's that boring, you know, The 12-meter racing 
is all right, but the training side of it is Just a bore.” Since 
Barnett feels that way, why did he take on the job of build- 
ing the Darnel He shrugs and smiles. “Because everyone 
said, ’You’re mad. You can’t do it.’ So I took it on.” 

Although Warwick Hood manages to stay loose, some of 
the other Australian 12-meter nuts got rather tensed up early 
in the game. They saw spies in the shadows and found dou- 
ble meaning in the symposium of ordinary talk. When an 
American correspondent came to town to write a story 
about the cup quest, the word went out: a snoopwr is loose. 
When Ted Hood, the American sailmaker (and no kin to 
Warwick), passed through Sydney, he, too, was dubbed 
a snoopjer. Discovering that Warwick Hood has a man 
from Stonington, Conn, on his payroll, a member of the 
Dame Pattie syndicate took him aside to ask, “What's 
that Yank doing in your office?” 

When things are really going badly, Jock Sturrock, the 
Dame's helmsman, exudes about as much Old World charm 
as a Queensland crocodile. Skipper Sturrock’s attitude ra- 
diates outward, affecting some members of his team and 
wasting itself on others, who know how to be serious in 
purpose and light in heart. Hood has remained a favorite 
of the television crews in Australia largely because he made 
their work easier in a strange way. As one TV cameraman 
put it, “Most of the America’s Cuppers have their jaws set, 
as if they were suffering from stomach gas. But Warwick 
Hood gives you a big smile. Even in low light you can usu- 
ally get a good focus off the cracks in his teeth.” 

Pondering tension that was prevalent all over Sydney dur- 
ing the early trials, Colin Ryric, an Olympic sailor who 
served in CreteVs afterguard, said, “Australians are not 
normally secretive. 1 think the least understandable feature 
of the 12-metcr project here is that wc tried to build enor- 
mous secrecy around Crete! and Dame Pattie. This 1 2-meter 
business does seem to transform people who arc usually 
easygoing into intense creatures.” 

Ryrie is a reasonable authority on this phenomenon, since 
he was one of the principals involved in what is now known 
among Sydney yachtsmen as the Battle of Berry's Bay. It 
so happened that in March of 1966 Paul EIvstrom of Den- 
mark, the world's best around-the-buoys skipper and the 
only man to win gold medals in four Olympic Games, passed 
through Sydney on his way to the world 5-0-5 sailing cham- 
pionship in Adelaide. Naturally, as a sailor of many classes 
and distinctions, EIvstrom was interested in looking at both 


of (he Australian 1 2-me{cr hulls — (he new Dame, then being 
built, and old Greiel, under alteration. Since he was an old 
friend and rival, Colin Ryrie took the visiting Dane along 
with another sailor, Pierre Poulain of France, around (o 
Barnett's boatyard in an outboard runabout. Poulain, un- 
fortunately, had a camera. As Ryrie recalls, "He had it 
hanging around his neck like an American tourist.” Al- 
though all Ryrie, and hence Poulain’s lens, could sec of the 
Dame was a nubby end protruding out of the boat shed, the 
voice of Shipwright Billy Barnett suddenly poured out of an 
upper-story window. "Strong Australian language,” Ryrie 
remembers. In the next instant a threc-foot piece of hard- 
wood timber sailed out of the window, missing the boat by 
a few yards. The limber was followed by more strong Aus- 
tralian language, whereupon the combined Danish-Frcnch- 
Australian landing party withdrew, with Elvstrom exclaim- 
ing in fractured English, "That man are mad." 

Since he earns his living as managing editor of the Aus- 
tralian monthly Modern Boating. Ryrie attended the official 
launching of the Dame five months later. The Danish 
sailor was not with him then, but for the occasion Ryrie 
and two colleagues, the editor and advertising manager 
of Modern Boating, all rented Viking helmets and shields 
from a theatrical supply house. 

When Warwick Hood accepted the job of designing a 
new 12-meter three years ago, his father pointed out that 
he would be in good company, since the first shipbuilding 
"rule" was laid down by the Lord when He gave Noah the 
specifications for the Ark (Genesis 6:14-16). But, despite 
his seemingly high professional connections, for a while it 
seemed someone up there did not like Warwick Hood. On 
the Dame's first trial the main halyard fouled. On the sec- 
ond day out, w ith Hood himself at the helm in an easy five- 
knot breeze, a spreader suddenly buckled and the Dame's 
mast crashed into the sea. As he sat beside the tangle of sail- 
cloth. shrouds and stays. Hood's first comment was a brief 
appeal, soito voce, direct to the Supreme Naval Architect. 
Later he announced cheerfully to the sad and irate humans 
around him, "Evcd’ fttst 12-metcr in the world has broken 
her mast.” 

"Some people were ready to hang him." Colin Ryrie re- 
lates. "But I'll say this for Hood, he was a very calm person. 
He never lets failures or successes go to his head. When 
things look black he can smile, and when things look terri- 
bly rosy he can be realistic." 

When her mast was mended the Dame began to look very 
good indeed as she galloped around on the rolling Pacific. 
Hopes soared. Warwick Hood became a hero, so much a 
hero that his bank manager extended his credit. In January 
the Dame won two of the first three official races against 
her rival. She took the first race in heavy weather; then, in 
the second, she beat Crete! in light air as decisively as the 
U.S. defender, Weatherly, had done in 1962. In the third 


race, in winds rising to 20 knots, the Dame was more than 
four minutes ahead, punching through eight-foot swells, 
250 yards from the finish line, when — whoopsy! — her mast 
came down again. For the benefit of the legion of skeptics 
that was instantly reborn. Designer Hood declared, "We 
now have the only 12-metcr in the world that has broken 
her mast twice.” After the second disaster a siiffer, less 
sophisticated mast was stepped in the Dame. Meanwhile 
Crete!, whose new look has proved disappointing, went 
back to the shipyard to have her bottom reshaped. 

News of the cup has been known to make the front page 
in the U.S,, but only during the heat of the races them- 
selves. In the early stages of the game, before serious trials 
have even begun, if one U.S. designer stole the plans and 
the wife of a rival the whole affair would rale a few para- 
graphs in the second section of most American newspapers. 
Not so in Australia. The press there gives the cup a big 
play whenever there is news about it and sometimes when 

continued 



As "Dame Pattie" sits on the n-ays, her designer (in necktie) 
joins Builder Billy Barnett in the cockpit to discuss some changes. 
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ihcrc isn't any. One morning last \vintcr (his summer) the 
Ponies helmsman. Jock Sturrock, awoke to find himself 
saying — in inch-high type — that his boat was the fastest 
l2-metcr e%er built. Since he did not recall either saying 
or thinking such a thing, this irked Sturrock. 

At another time the Sydney Sim. a daily adept at turn- 
ing almost any wisp of smoke into a bonllre, brushed aside 
the Vietnam war, Mao Tsc-tung's troubles and Sophia 
Loren's miscarriage and ga\e o\cr its front page to the ru- 
mor that Warwick Hood was about to design another 12- 
meter. faster than the Panic. This newsbreak kept Hood's 
phone and the phones of scscral irritated neighbors — busy 
with calls from faraway places like Canberra. Alice Springs 
and New York City. 

Because they love to keep lit by fighting among them- 
selves, few Australians consider the America's Cup a sim- 
ple two-sided contest. During the time of the trials it was 
the Paine versus versus the Yanks — a three-way war 

loaded with intrigue and machinations. The arrival of a 
"secret shipment’' of mahogany in Sydney in June 1966 
started the rumor that the 6><7W syndicate was building a 
new boat. In revealing that the latest Australian sailcloth 
was proving as good as American cloth, one journal con- 
fided that its report was based on "an admission wrung un- 
willingly from a conservative fellow." thus suggesting to 
its readers that some textile worker had been tortured, me- 
dieval style, until the secret simply oo?cd out of him. 

At the start of the trials, even the Melbourne .■If'c. a pa- 
per usually as drably factual as a tide calendar, was prompt- 
ed to forecast, "lnten.se rivalry will develop between the 
Australian syndicates, with a good amount of speculation 
and polite spying by all-Americans included." 

Why does the cup, a Yankee keepsake for 1 16 years, ex- 
cite and incite Australians so? Quite simply, because it is 
in their stars. Ever since they took a slow boat halfway 
around the world to the first modern Olympics, Australian 
sportsmen have been traveling far and paying dearly to try 
for all sorts of honors and queer prizes — and the America's 
Cl p is just about as expensive and queer a prize us you can 
find. The fact that a challenge involves a tremendous ex- 
penditure of lime, money and technology merely spurs Aus- 
tralians on. for they arc the world's greatest gamblers. 

The first Australian challenge was launched with Crcicl 
in 1962 by Sir Frank Packer, the witty, hurly-burly over- 
lord of a .Sydney publishing empire. When Sir Frank was 
asked what provoked him into trying, he replied, “Alcohol 
and delusions of grandeur." Recently, when asked vvhy he 
undertook the design of Australia's first challenger. Naval 
Architect Alan E’aync said with a shake of his head and a 
slow smile, "Because I was right for the job. In Australia 
there was no one who knew how to sail any thing like a 12- 
meier. There was no one who knew- how to build anything 
like a 12-metcr. Since 1 had no experience designing a 


12-meter. I fitted perfectly into the whole crazy affair." 

Because he had served as Payne's assistant during Gre- 
/c/'s challenge. Warwick Hood was well aware of the damag- 
ing effect such an enterprise can have on a nav al architect's 
livelihood— the steady customers drifting away while the 
architect labors to give birth to a useless racing machine. 

Having seen Payne fold up his shop largely as a conse- 
quence of his devotion to Gieicl. Hood was resolved nev- 
er to get involved in the design of another challenger. Then, 
four months before the futile English challenge of 1964. 
an alEucnt Mclbournitc named Otto Meik said to Hood at 
lunch. “Let's face it. Warwick, the English arc going to 
lose, and 1 reckon we ought to have another go at it. Will 
you design a boat?" As Hood recalls, without waiting for 
instructions from his brain his mouth immediately opened 
and let out the word yes. In the three years following that 
first, fateful word Hood has traveled far— to Newport to 
watch England’s Sovercifni take a beating, to Scotland to 
confer with Designer David Boyd, whose record of cup fail- 
ures (ScepHc, Su\ci-cif;ii and Kurrewo 1) comes close to 
matching that of Sir Thomas Lipton. and to various sacred 
wells of technology like MIT and Stevens Institute. Hood 
and his assistants spent 10.000 hours designing and rede- 
signing. testing in tanks and tunnels, feeding data to a com- 
puter and ruminating on its digested fact. They tried seven 
different models and up to 15 variations of some of th.cm. 
An odd. upside-down rudder was tested and incorporat- 
ed because it seemed to offer the advantage of a few hun- 
dredths of a knot. Modilication No. 3 of model No. 7, 
complete with upside-down rudder, finally became the ex- 
pensive reality now known as the Panic. 

She is not a lovely boat. She has none of the wanton, 
cloudlike beauty of the old J boats, none of the extrava- 
gant good looks even of old 12-inctcr girls like \’ini and 
Evaiiie. In profile she is stubby, knuckle-bowed. Head on, 
she is line. V-shaped — hatchct-faccd, as it were. She was 
designed not to dance over the slop-chop of the sea but 
to punch through it. She shows tenderness in soft air. but 
she stiffens surprisingly when the wind is up, 

Though she is certainly the most ellicient and fastest 12- 
meter challenger yet built, the Panic is not. in a strict sense, 
a ship well found. Warwick Hood designed her, not to 
roam the seven seas, but explicitly to win four good races 
next September in the fluky winds and sloppy waters off 
Newport. The Panic is sparsely framed and has only a sin- 
gle skin. Although he is most proud of her. Hood admits 
with refreshing candor. "The Panic leaks like a bloody 
basket. She has more pumps in her than an ocean liner. 
You must remember. 12-mcter.s arc a development class; 
the yacht built for one challenge has little chance in the 
next. Even if she wins the cup, about the best thing we 
could do with the Dame after September is chop her up 
and sell her as firewood to the poor people of Rcdfcrn." 
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If Hood’s Danir should \^in. it is 
hoped that the good people of Australia 
will not go overtHJard and creel a staluc 
in his honor. Warwick Hood is a person- 
able man. gotid-looking and popular, 
but he is not the sort who would look 
right immobilized in bron/e in a public 
park, w ith pigeon droppings on his head 
and prams full of babies at his feet. 
Visually speaking. Warwick HtK>d is 
anything but august: us statue material 
he is an undignified failure. 

As Hood goes about his daily busi- 
ness. his shirttail is often aftap. his nu%cl 
exposed. Although professionally he is 
accustomed to pursuing any question- 
able matter to the third decimal place, 
hiseveryday manner and gait are anything 
but measured. He frequently bounds 
around like a larky ruggerman who lost 
the last of his brains a hundred scrums 
ago. Hsen when engaged in heady con- 
\crsation in the bar of the Royal Sydney 
^'acht Squadron, his necktie is often 
askew and he keeps brushing his hair off 
his forehead and laughing uproariously 
like a hoy. 

Some months back, when the Darm- 
was sailing alone and Grcivl was in the 
shed. Designers Hood and Payne met on 
the walkway outside the Yacht Squad- 
ron. “To keep you from worrying about 
what we're doing to Greivl." Payne 
said. "I'll tell you. Wc'rc making the 
bow finer and the stern fuller." 

"But you just got through making the 
stern finer." said Hood. 

"I know." Payne answered, "and now 
wc'rc making it fuller again." 

Hood subsequently had a drawing of 
(in-irl made up to present to Payne. 
The drawing showed GVere/ divided into 
three parts, with zippers so that various 
bow and stern sections could be taken 
on and off. 

Both Hood and Payne insist that na- 
val architecture is a cold technology 
where classic disciplines count heavily 
and inspiration barely at all. But both 
men. in their manner, belie their claim. 
After talking for an hour about turbu- 
lence, laminar flow and reynolds num- 
bers. Hood will suddenly break away 
from technology and bring up the ex- 


traneous talc that the foundry workers 
employed by the old Italian master Cel- 
lini once burned the furniture to keep 
the lire going under a precious casting. 
He reckons there is some parallel to be 
drawn between Cellini’s Renaissance 
artisans and the 20th century craftsmen 
w ho toil over a useless 1 2-meter yacht 
while their practical livelihood floats 
out the window. 

Discussing the 1 2-meier designs of his 
U.S. rival Olin Stephens in cold technical 
terms a few months ago. Hood recalled 
l ini. Stephens’ beautiful old seagoing 
dodo. He remembered that it was I'ini 
that had first infected him with the I2- 
mcicr plague. "Sir Frank Packer rented 
I fin" he related, "and I was working 
for Alan Payne when she arrived in Syd- 
ney. I watched this thing called i'im lifi- 
cd in a cradle from a boat deck. I had 
never seen a 1 2-meter before only pic- 
tures and a book. Stininwr of the Twelves 
by Caricton Mitchell. Have you ever 
read the Revehlioit of St. John the 
Divine in that wild book, the Bible? 
It tolls of someone who sees something 
clearly for the first time in his heart and 
in his mind. That is how I saw Vim. a 
revelation, In a few weeks wc put spars 
in her and went sailing, and nothing 
like it had ever happened to me before. 
\'ini was nervous and alive: the wind 
hardly blew, yet she galloped in the har- 
bor. I spent three months on Vim, look- 
ing her over, measuring her. fiddling, 
doing ail sorts of things, knowing that 
somewhere in this boat was the genius 
of her designer. Olin Stephens." 

After several minutes of such inspira- 
tional spouting. Hood settled back into 
cold technology, discoursing slowly on 
the relation of keel shape to forward 
thrust. Within lO minutes the living, 
breathing, gambling Australian in him 
came out again. "There has never been 
a second place in the America’s Cup." 
he said. "You don’t come lirst or second. 
You come first or last. You know what 
I'd like to sec happen at Newport this 
September? F.ach boat take three races, 
Then the seventh and final race, a bloody 
cliff-hanger. Gawd, what a show that 
would be.” eNo 
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From chemical control of emotions 
to astonishing new ways of learning 

explore THE MIND for 10 days as a guest 
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O ne by one. your mind is yielding up its 
mysteries to science. The ten billion cells 
wliich manufacture thoughts, dreams, sensa. 
lions and fcelings-are being trucked down. 
Those which generate damaging emotions and 
behavior arc submitting to chemical control. 
Those which aid learning are being multiplied 
in ihcir efficiency. The day of the super-mind 
may be dawning. 

All (he new’ facts and exciting implications 
in this field are presenicd in an extraordinary 
volume. The specially written and pho- 

tographed for the general reader by the Edi- 
tors of the I IFF. Science Library. 

In The Mind you'll .see revolutionary teach- 
ing machines. You'll find intelligence tests to 
sample and actually sec the world the insane 
inhabit. ( Through the medium of their fantas- 
tic paintings-rcproduccd in stark color.) 
You'll gain understanding from the brilliant 
photo-essay on the life and works of Sigmund 
Freud. You'll learn ahout "mind changing" 
drugs and be amazed at the incredible team- 
work of body and spirit required in the mak- 
ing of music. 

This conquest of inner space, the mind, is 
even more exciting than our advcnlures in 
outer space. In the foreseeable future, we will 
be able to increase the mind's powers and cor- 
rect its errors with scientific certainly. 


To discover the scope of these findings, 
why not borrow a copy of The Mind, without 
obligation'-’ 1 ct this excursion into self knowl- 
edge be your introduction to ihc I IFF. Sci- 
ence Library. Prepared with a unique com- 
bination of authority, clarity, and visual 
drama. I he Mind is typical of this exciting 
series designed to simplify, unify, urgani/c 
and (Iruinali/c the whole fascinating world of 
science, F.ven if your knowledge of psychol- 
ogy extends scarcely beyond your ability to 
spell the word, you'll be caught up in a world 
of wonders. 

EXAMINE IT FREE 

These few words and pictures simply can't do 
justice to The Mind. That's why we want you 
to Kirrow a copy without obligation for 10 
days. Then return it if you wish. Or keep it 
for less than you’d expect to pay for such a 
lavish book. In either ease, be sure your chil- 
dren see the Kxik. This scries holds a special 
fascination for people of all ages. Thanks to 
TiMt-LiKi:'s vast facilities and large print or- 
ders. you pay only $?-y5 (plus shipping and 
handling). Then you will be entitled to exam- 
ine another volume free every two months. 
You make no commitments, promise nothing. 
For free examination of The .\find. simply 
mail the postpaid order form or write TtMt- 
Lii i-. B(M)ks. Dept. 4.SI5. Ttsti.-LiKi; buiid- 

INO. fHICACO, IIIINOtS 6(1611. 
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This is it, man. The epitome. The 
apex. What men strive for years and 
years to achieve. 

Beginning and intermediate sneaker- 
wearers stand in awe of you. Female 
sneaker-wear- 


ers fall at your 
sneakers.And, 
most impor- 
tant, you your- 
self have the tremendous feeling of 
achievement that goesalong with being 
one of the chosen few. 

Picture it. It’s Saturday morning. 
You rise around ten, have breakfast 
and get dressed. White doeskin slacks, 
double-breasted blazer, silk ascot and, 
of course, Reds'* Mainsails (this is the 
sneaker that’s chosen most by the 
chosen few). 

You hop in your Sting Ray (what 
else?) and wheel out. You're zooming 
down the highway, the breeze blowing 
through your hair and 
sneakers. (Reds 
Mainsails feel 


as cool as they look.) 

.\t Exit 19, you get off the highway 
and go under the overpass. In a few 
minutes, you’re at the dock. You park 
t hecar and strut casually over to Gina’s 
boat. 

As you get on board, Maria (Gina’s 
best friend, except where you're con- 
cerned) hands you a martini. The boat 
tips a little and you spill some on your 


Gin siaini wuh right out. 


sneakers. You laugh it off because 
you’re an advanced sneaker-wearer 
(and because Reds Mainsails are 
machine- washable) . 

Then, Gina unties the boat and you 
get under way. In a little while, you’re 
V out in deep water. The ocean’s kind of 
rough today, so you put 
^ down your drink and take 

^ over tlie controls. 

Ginaand Mariabothtell 
you to be careful not to 
slip. You smile, pick your 
foot way up and show 
them the thick, skid- 
resistant sole on your 
Keds Mainsail. 

All of a sudden a wave 
comes and the boat tosses 
and you go overboard and 
you realize . . . you picked 
the wrong moment to 
show Gina and Maria the 
thick, skid-resistant sole 
on your Reds Mainsail. 


Keds OB 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

ciiiCACio (4-3) had (rouble with its piiching 
for a change, but the hitherto puerile hit- 
ting eKplodcd. 1 he Sox batted .322 as a team 
over a seven-game stretch, and 7 om McC raw 
belted three honK runs in one game. CJary 
Peters, the hard-hitting pitcher, had eight 
base hits in his last I6at bats, The diiroii 
(3-3) home-run pace, which was averaging 
seven a week, fell olT to three (hough the sec- 
ond-place Tigers stayed close to the White 
Sox. BAi iiMoRi (4-2) hitting picked up. but 
the Orioles were still Uxiking for consistent 
pitching (see he/mi t. Dave McNally was 
angry when Manager Hank Bauer took him 
out in the fifth inning of one game. ‘T make 
my living on win-." he complained later. 
Bauer replied, ■ They're thinking too much 
of themselves." Reports said the Orioles 
were trying to get Jim l.onborg, who has a 
6-1 record, from boston (3-3), but Red Sox 
Vice-President Haywood Sullivan retorted. 
"They tried last winter and last spring, and 
they're still trying. I told them to pretend 
that l.onborg has gone away for 10 years 
and let's talk about somebody else." Rocky 
C'olavito was still mad at CitVHANO (5-2) 
Manager Joe Adctx'k about being pla- 
tooned. RiKky hurled his bat when AdctK'k 
lifted him for a left-handed pinch hitter, 
but two days later, with a right-hander on 
the mound in the lOth inning, AdctK'k let 
the right-handed C'olavito bat and Rtteky 
responded with a three-run, game-winning 
home run. IX’an Chance of vtisstsoiA 
(4-4) lost after seven straight wins, but Jim 
Merritt, given an opportunity (o start be- 
cause of 25-gamc winner Jim Kaat's abject 
failure, tossed a shutout. Although Tony 
Oliva was butting only .204. Bob Allison 
took up sonK of (he slack when he either 
drove in or scored all the Tw ins' runs in suc- 
txrssivc 4-1. 4-3 victories over tlic Athletics, 


The bright young Kansas city (2-5) pitch- 
ers were getting tarnished. Jim Nash was 
5-4 with a 3.59 I RA. Lew Kraussc was 2-7 
and Blue Moon Odom had a 5.00 I RA. 
Manager Al Dark kwked enviously on Jack 
.Sanford of cai iforma (4-2), who won 24 
games for Dark in 1962 when both were 
with the Giants. Sanford beat the A's twice 
in seven days for his sixth win over them in 
two years without a loss. Mickey Mantle 
continued to hit ( 1 1 home runs for the sea- 
son). but the other Yankees did not. sfw 
YORK <2-4) won only when it got shutout 
pitching from A! Downing and Mel Stottlc- 
myre. Washington (2-5) had hitting and 
relief pitching woes. Even Darold Knowles, 
who had gone 18 2 3 innings in relief with- 
out yielding a run. was beaten. 

Stind>nK.Chi24-U. Dtl 24-14. Balt 19-18. 

Ckv* 19-19 Bm 19-20. Minn 19-20. 

KC 19-21, NY 16-21. C«l 18-24. Wash 16-23 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Previously unbeaten relievcrsTcd Abernathy 
and Gerry Arngo of Cincinnati (2-4) both 
lost, but Pete Rose, aiming at the batting ti- 
tle, raised his average above .325 and extend- 
ed his hitting streak to 23 games. Before a 
doublehcadcr with the Cubs, Rose (old a 
friend, "I need six hits tixlay. You know. I 
haven't had a 4 for 5 day once this year yet. 
I must have had seven of them last year." 
Rose went only 4 for 8 in the doublehcadcr, 
but one was a homer over the bleachers 
against the wind. Nearsighted Dick Hughes 
of ST. louis (3-3) shut out the Braves on 
two hits. A folksy type from Arkansas, 
Hughes says. "Before I wore glasses. I 
couldn't recognize mymoiher." Most Pitts- 
burgh (4-2) butlers were fighting slumps, 
but Roberto Clemente, hitting in the .380s. 
stayed hot. He went hiticss in only four of 
his first 36 games, three of which the Pirates 


lost. Amazing Roy lace. 39. had an 0,00 
I RA after 16 innings of relief spread over 
13 games. He's now known as the "late, 
late reliever." san francisco (4-1) had 
weather trouble. With Juan Mariehal (who 
later beat the Dodgers for his eighth straight) 
scheduled to pitch against them, the Phillies 
canceled a game because the 55* weather 
was "too cold." Then ihcCiinnis U>st a weird 
10 S ganK to los angfiis (3-3) in Can- 
dlestick Park when a 45-mph wind swirled 
dust into the players' eyes and baseballs out 
of their gloves. Don Drysdale's scoreless 
streak ended at 25 2 3 innings when Willie 
Mays's windblown pop-up fell safely near 
first kisc for a two-run double. Chicago 
(2-3) beat the league-leading Reds two out 
of three and then blew (wo straight to the 
last-place Astros. Adolfo Phillips won one 
game when he bunted safely with two strikes, 
stole second, went to third on an overthrow 
and scored on an infield chopper. Atlanta 
(3-4) lost three straight to nfw york (4-3) 
for 1 2 defeats in 1 5 road games, and General 
Manager Paul Richards fumed. A club ofli- 
cial said. "If this keeps up. there'll be sonre 
changes made, whether Billy HitchCiKk (the 
Braves' manager) likes them or not." Star 
left-hander Chris .Short of floundering phii - 
ADbiPMiA (1-4) collided with a teammate 
in pregame practice, damaged a ligament in 
his knee and was put on the disabled list, 
prompting a local newspaper to comnKnt, 
"The Phillies were found dead here yester- 
day." Hu-hungry Houston (.3-2) rapped 
out a 17-4 win over the Cubs. During the 17- 
run uprising, John Bateman, eager lo swing, 
protested that a Ray Culp pitch had not hit 
him. but adamant, the plate umpire ordered 
the grumbling Bateman to take first base. 

SUnSinu: Cm 28-16, SIL 23-14. Pitt 22- 

16. SF 22-18. Chi 20-18. AM 21-20. lA 17- 

23. Phil 16-22, NY 14-23. Hou 14-27 


HIGHLIGHT 

No longer do players and not-so-pcrfect strangers 
point a finger ai Moc Drabowsky (riKhi) of the Bul- 
limorc Orioles and s;t>. “There he is. There's ihc 
guy who gave up Stun Musial's 3.(IOU(h hit, the guy 
who was the losing pitchcrwhen Harly Wynn finally 
got his 3U0th victory, the guy who was horn lo be 
a loser." Moc Drabowsky was not born to lose, 
though for a while it sccnicd that way. Before joining 
the Orioles last year the former Cub. Brave. Red and 
Athletic pitcher had a 48-81 lifetime record. But as 
a reliever for Ihc Orioles he has been nothing bul 
a winner (6-0 last year, 3-0 plus three saves this 
season), and he has been a distinct comfort to Man- 
ager Hank Bauer. About the only thing that makes 
Bauer's hair stand on end (hair spray aside) is the 


thought of his star pitchers who. after their superb 
work last full against the Dodgers, have been as 
erratic this season as Bauer (eared they might be. 
Steve Barber walked 42 men in 37H innings. Dave 
McNally finished none of his firsl nine slarts and in 
43 innings gave up SK hits, nine of them homers. 
Jim Palmer has shoulder trouble. Wally Bunker has 
been exiled to the bullpen. Tom Phoebus pitched 
(wo shutouts last week, bul until then had been in- 
clTeciive. Lven Stu Miller, the old master of relief, 
was limping along with an 0-4 record. Baltimore's 
pitching crisis would have been an utter disaster had 
It not been for Drabowsky. Now. when people point 
at Moc they say. "There he is. There's the guy who 
struck out 1 1 men in relief in the World Scries, the 
guy with Ihc three wins, the three saves and the 
0.76 F.RA this year. There's the unbeatable Oriole." 



FOR THE RECORD 


BOW^INO (IS StJUSSllR i»f IXn-.cr niIl«J 
^jitics ol’ I‘n .inj 212 »n the rinil’* ((' lake the 
SI5.l)Ol) mcn\ clumi’n>r>'''iP 'f Ml-Sur T('uf. 
njnK'nt in M. l.»ui' h) I ' pins mi-r IVic ronrii.i'. .>!' 
TiK">i>n IX-l'einlingcliJiiipinn and lour-Kiiie i*iniicr 
Diik VVehcr was .inioni: lh<is« tlimcn.iiod hefore the 
scniilin.ils I he SJ.tHK) women'' iiilc was won b> 
<il t)RlA nor VI A ol' Ponljnil. Ore , who bcji 
Slnrlej (iariiis ol C'hicaKo bi 42 pins m Ihc finals. 
Ai the 47.ijav Women's Inicrnationjl Bowling 
Copyress Tournament in Riiehc'sier. S ^ C AROl 
Mil I I R ol Milwaukee beeanie the Dmsiiin One 
all-esrnis cha npion. while Cil OKI A\ I’AI. Ill ol 
Pori Huron. Miah won the singles, and I 1 AINl. 
IJHL.KOI and JOAN Ol F'.SKT of Union Ciu. 
S.J ihe doubles. I he Docsion One team title sseiit 
to the ORPHANS ol l.os Aniieles The Onision 
I wo til lists were PA I BUASI.I > ol I insing. Mieh. 
Iiill-esenls/. Ul.l IAN ROM R of 'A.w.tJKn, Pj 
Isinitles), AN\ SC HAl'l Rand Jl-'l I A M'N I S- 
SPR of C ollege Point. N Y Idoiihles). and I.N- 
CILISII'S WINDA IIII.L of Ithaca. N V lle.inil. 

BOXING l.'nilefealcd light heavi weight JACK ROO- 
CitRS, 2H. ol Uniontown. Pa won his 2frd boot 
when he g.iined a unanimous decision osor I ormer 
Middleweight Champion Jste) Ciiardello. in a 
It) rounder in Pittsburgh. 

He.issweighi HliSTIR MM HIS scored his Idih 
straight MCtors with u lilTh-round fK t ) oser Sonns 
Moore of O.illas in a scheduled ll>-rouOiler in Si 
I OIIIS. During the tight Mathis sustained mild Ir.i..- 
lures and contusions ol the leli hand, disahling 
hull lor about eight weeks. 

OOLf Mil l. I R IIARIIIR. lb. of Shrcsepoil. la 
won his second tour lournamcni in nine sears w hen 
he shot a hiidie on Ihc ihird hole ofu sudden-death 
pl.isolT with Ciars PIjser, after hnishing with .i 72- 
hofe loi.il of 27H in ihe Sbb.lhXl Oklahoma Cits 

HARNESS RACING I our-sear old ROMI-O HAN. 
0\f R IS2 bit) esiended his winning streak to 211 
and his earnings to 5^b7.2bl when Cicorge .Sluslls 
drioc him in a nne-and-a-lourlh-length sictois 
n\er runner-up True Duane in the V2^.llBd Dan 
Patch I ulurits Pace at 'h onkers Haccw.is 
Drisen bs Hills Haughion. RtIMULL.S HAN- 
(IVI R (52.711), the winner of the Messenger Stakes 
iwo weeks ciflicr, led all Ihc was in Ihe onc-milc 
S.U.5O0 lijllle of Ihc Brands w me Pace at kkilitung- 
ton’s Hr.inds w me R jcew j> .ind beat bis sldbtemjlc 
Nardin Hsrd. last sear's leading miine>-w inning 2- 
scar-old, h> one and a qiijfier lengths, 

HORSE RACING I asored ILRl S \H l$h|. Mrs 
K K Ihomas" supplememafs cnirs, won her ses- 


enth race (Kse of them staWesl in nvrse starts this 
se.ir when she took Ihc isne-mtl< 5bg.7tg) Acorn 
Stakes Ihe first leg of New Aork's Triple C rown 
tor l-se.ir-old lillies at Aiiucdiict bs three lengtiis 
oser Ouillo Oueen 

LACROSSE ARMA defeated the Mount Ak.ishing- 
lon C luh ol Hallimoie I I h at A'esi I’oim to be- 
come Ihc first college leant In beat the perennial 
club champions two consceulise scars 
The louring CiKI A I HRIf AlN-IRI I AND le.im 
delcjicd Ihe I'»b7 L.S leant It) V in the finals ol 
Ifie N.iiional AAomen's Championships m I esing- 
lon. Mass, 

MOTOR SPORTS JIM PASCHAL, a 4l->ear-oiJ 
seicran driser from High I'omi, N (' . raced his in- 
dependentls-hacked PIsmouth to a record lime of 
IIS.S2J mpli in winningthc 51 ilA.2S5 AA orld bIHt 
the longest and sccoiid-riehesi ol all stosk-car races 
in Charlotte, N C.. bs 12 seconds oser second- 
place finisher Dattd Pearson ttf -Spartanburg. S C 
Cahlornij's PARSIll.l JONls. who drose the 
controscrsial iiirhmc car in the Indianapolis AiK), 
won Ihe Aankce .'IH)-milc siock-car race ,ii Indian- 
apolis R,icewa> m a record tunc of 91* 1-14 mph, 
beating .Mann -Andretti bs one mile 

ROWING PI NN s heiissweiglii eight gamed a four- 
length sictors oser Cornell m the Madeira < up Re- 
galia on Casiigj I .ikc. 

SOCCER (il ASCiOAA Cl I 1 1C of Scotland became 
the hist British team to wm the riiropcan C'up ol 
Champions when the Scois defeated Inierna/inn.ilc 
Milan, lial>’s iwo-lime champion, 2 I in 1 ishon. 
NPSl. Ihe PITTSDL RCHI PH ANTDMS (5X| lost 
IWO in a row. ending ilteir four-gjnie winning streak 
and culling their I. astern (lisiston lead to onis lisc 
points, while the ATI AN I A CH 1 1 I S (.'3 I, un beat- 
en in their prcsious three games, added two more 
siclories when Ihcs defeated loronlo 4 I , and, with 
Pljser-Coacli Phil AAsHisnam scoring both goals, 
beat PillsbiKgh 2 1 The BA I. TIM ( )RI- FI A A S 147 1. 
after a scoreless tic with New A nrk and a wm oset 
Si Louis, dropped to third, and ihe PHII ADI L- 
PIHA SPARIaNS (41). wiih a I 0 sictors oser 

1 os Angeles iihrir lourih siraighi Aome-gamc shut- 
oul I and a 7 2 win oser I oronio, held liiurlli I lie 
NI-AV AORk (iTNIR-ALS lUli remained in the 
cellar as ihe> iicd Hallimorc and ended a six-gamc 
winless streak hs beating California .1 U. In ihe AAesi- 
ern Disision there w.is no change m the standings. 
The ST 1 Oi ls STARS, in Ihc lead with 59 poinis. 
lost their lirst game since opening das to Baltimore 

2 0. afier a l I sictors oser Pittsburgh; and iFie 
I OS -ANfil 1 1 S TOROS, 12 poirls behind in see- 
ond, lied one. lost ouc. The CAl IIORNIA Cl IP- 


PI RS (4l| lied one and lost one; the CHICAGO 
Si’GRS 1 .1X1 lied two and ihe last-place TORONTO 
) Al.CONS t22l diopped two games. 

L S-A 1 he L niied -Soccer A'sisciation season hnally 
opened, ami U.ShA turned oul in Houston to watch 
the HOLSION SI ARS ne the I OS ANGF l.l S 
AAOIAFS I I while in New Aork TORONTO 
Cl I A and Ihe Nl AA AOHk SkA I INI HS also lied 

I I hetiiie 2 1 .h7 1 I ii other games Ihc t I I A I - 

1 AND STOKTRS heal the AAaslimglon AVhips 

2 I, the fiOlDIN f.AII C.ALIS dele.iicd the 
Aatwssuser Rosale Canadiinsb I, the Dl 1 Roll 
t Ol G ARS lied Ihe BOSTON SM AAIROf k 
H<)\ I RS 1 I, and the D-Al I AS lORNADOl S 
iK-al the Chicago Mustangs I fl. 

TRACK & FIELD Icsas Souilietii Junior 31S1 
MINIS scored .in ujisei siclor> over Nebraska's 
Charlie Giecne. who (imshed third, and Hrilish 
L'oinmonwealih ( hanipion If.iris Jerome (fouithi 
when he cuualcd ihc world-cecotd IH H m Ihc lIKk 
mcier at the California Relass in Modesto l/sigciVii 
A illanosa's DA A T I'-A T R l( k. still rccosc-iing Iroiii 
.1 succession ol illnesses over Ihe past few months, 
I'aced the AAilJcais to ihe team title (.17 points to 
runner-up Mars land's 21 1 a! the IC4 A champion- 
ships in A iHanosa. Pa as lie outdistanced teammate 
Frank Murph* bs Id sards in the mile and was 
clocked in 4 (14 9. breaking Ihe msel m.irk hs I A 
The AAildciils- other winner. I RV M-Al F . tied the 
|4 I high-hurdlc record. MAHk AOl Nli g.isc 
A'alc two of IIS three wins with a 474 m ihc 441) 
and .1 4b anchor leg in the mile relas, which h.irels 
heal second-place A ilijniisa Ibolh linied in ,t iVF.t'i 
and third-place M.irsland (f 10 I > 

VOLLETBALL J.ijsaii beat tile I S. SIS straight 
linies1israswcepoliheiwo-das International AAiini- 
en's luurnameni in I os Angeles Ipiige h/l 

mileposts AAA AKI3> D to Cincinn.ili. Ihe Amer- 
ican I iMilh.ill l eague's lOih franchise, lo begin plas 
■n Ihc I96>l season. 

t ll.i.D. A $1 milhon-plus damage suit hs the San 
I rancisco AAarricus ag.unsi Ihc American Baskci- 
Ivill Association's New Orleans Ir.inchisc, for sign- 
ing Cl.A Dl III. 2', the AAarriors' No I draft 
choice last sear, lo a S'AI.IKK) iwo.sear contract A 
cimilar suit is planned hs (he Cincinnati Ro>als 
jgainsi New Orleans, which also acginred KOlillA 
I OAT , 24, an outstanding rookie guard for the 
Ko>als IjsI season. 

S.AAIF I) lo replace I lonci Purcell as head bas- 
kelh.ill co.ich a! Seattle I nisersits . MORRIS 
(HuckslBUCkAAAl Ii K. <4. an .issisl.inilis ( o.ich 
Jack Gardner at l.uh the past eight sears. 


CREDITS 

74, 75 'A l.l. ’ ..11, H-.i = :■ Aa 

II I . •• > 27 A- I- : !• 28 

lici :• 31 A -i 32 ‘--H ri- 

33 ■ • ' 5^ , 

a.'u... . *66 »..h Cl. 89 ah 90 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHARLENE ROWE. .1 
4 fl' ll-scar-ii1d Irum 
t'harloilc. N C. who 
valL'hcs and pilches for 
Ihe tinhcalL-d Junior 
ilorncis an oiherssise 
all-bo.s ie.iin she orga- 
ni/eJ liLTseir ssalkcd 
lise Iinies in her lirst 
game and sseiil .3 for 
4 as Ihe llorneis tvai 
Dilssonh 7-0. 


MARY McGEE. 57. a 
phss ed ledclier at 
Moiini Carmel HiiJh in 
.Auburn. N.5'- I'or ihe 
pasi 12 sears, eoached 
her l2-^irlLTieerlc:tdins 
squads to sarsils and 
junior sarsil> irnphies 
al Ihe msilulional 
ehcerleaders lourna- 
meni in Rochester for 
the liRh strai^hi lime. 



WILLIE MAYNARD, a 
L'nisersils of Maine 
junior who is ranked 
sixth in iniercoilegiate 
billiards, ssatdied for- 
mer ssiirld champion 
inck-shoi artisi Norm 
Webber in an eshibi- 
lion match in Water- 
sillc, .Me . (hen he heat 
Webber in a KHl-point 
same, winiiins l(K)-(s7. 


STEVE MAYHEW, |»ur- 
diie'sNii. igolfersshose 
sister Claudia, 17. was 
the IVtsb USCIA junior 
girls champion, shot a 
72-hole lotal of 2'fX to 
take ihc Dig I'eii iitle m 
Ann Arbor. Mich. Said 
Max hew after liis\ielo- 
r>."lincAerri'i///i hoih- 
ered me being known 
as C'laudiu's brother." 



RICHIE DAVIS. Ihe 
leading scorer on Lp- 
sala College's football 
team for the past ihrcN 
sears and this season's 
caplJin of the track 
learn, won 17 indiMd- 
ual esents of the IK ihat 
he entered (plus iwore- 
IjasI in thriN- triangular 
nieels, selling two meet 
records along the wjv, 


CAROL HUNTER, a 
Hethans ( ollege fresh- 
man. led her school's 
tennis team to a lirst- 
place lie w iih Washing- 
ion and Jollerson 111 the 
I'AC ehampionships 
when, as the lirst wom- 
an enirs e\er, she took 
the No. 2 singles and 
teamed with her broth- 
er I'orilie No. I dotibles- 


‘■M 


WnhiE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SWIFT TOM 

Sirs: 

Prank Dcfurd's article about San Jose 
Slate's Tommie Smith (Oiii/i for ChtniMn 
Bi-yonilness, May 22) was siuiTcd with su- 
perlatives, and correctly so. 

I think now everyone will agree that Tom- 
mie is the greatest all-round dash man any- 
one has ever seen. But please bear one point 
in mind: there h one man alive who could 
give Smith a run for his money. It's too bad 
Henry Carr signed a football contract in 
1964, or the 44-sccond-nat quarter mile 
might be a reality by now. 

Mitchh-l Orfus-s 

New York City 
Sirs; 

It’s about lime someone of the press rec- 
ognized Tommie Smith for what ho is, the 
greatest sprinter track and field has ever 
seen. Smith up to now has been continu- 
ously Ignored by the American press, even 
though he now holds or shares nine world 
records. Indeed, even SI used to concentrate 
on the buildup of Jim Kyun, while giving 
Tommie no more than a footnote in I ok 
tilt KtCORD. 

We at San Jose Slate arc very proud of 
Tommie, and we hi'pc that in the future the 
other news media across the nation wilt fol- 
low your example by linally giving him the 
recognition he deserves. 

SrtvE Mai ysiak 

San Jose. Calif. 

SUPERPLAYOFF 

Sirs: 

Re ymir editorial. “.Superplan" (Scorf- 
Card, May 15), you have to be kidding. I he 
National Hockey League’s new Stanley C up 
playolf scheme is ridiculous. ImagiiK a 70- 
gamc regular schedule and a possible 21- 
game playoir. 

Ask any player and he will tell you that 
he prefers a shorter schedule rather than an 
expanded one. 1 don't know which is worse: 
the NHL'splayolT scheme or the NIT.’s new 
four-division setup. I believe both leagues 
missed the boat when they did not set up 
their divisions geographically. 

I prefer basebaH’s World Series of Ameri- 
can League winner vs. National l.euguc 
winner. Why should a second-, third- or 
fourth-place team get ;i chance at the cham- 
pionship when they didn't prove best over 
a 70-g..mc schedule? 

1 suppose the next plan will be a SbOD.OtX) 
Superderby matching Kentucky Derby lin- 
ishers I and 3 and 2 and 4. Tor starters, how 
about Proud Clarion vs. Damascus and 
Barbs I>elight vs. Reason to Mail? 

Al BLRT T. I'ui CO 

Buffalo 


FUNNY GIRL 

Sirs: 

Bravo for Jeannette Bruce's Confessions 
of a Judo Roll~out (May 22). It’s marvelous. 
Her humor grows out of a true sense of the 
ridiculous, which she secs in herself first of 
all. While I haven't an athletic bone in my 
body, she has started me thinking, and I 
just may run up to Judo, Inc. and enroll. 

Thanks to Sports Ii.lusi ratio for one of 
the most enjoyable hall hours of reading I’ve 
ever spent. 

Not L 1 1. Bustard 

New York City 
Sirs: 

It was most interesting to see Sporis 
li.i usiKATi D carry an article regarding the 
sport of judo in the May 22 issue. I vcn 
though it was on one of the commerci.d 
schools, it was the best explanation of the 
sport of Judo that 1 have seen in any com- 
mercial magazine or newspaper. 

't our readers may also be interested to 
know that the VS'orld Judo Championships 
will lake place for the first time in America 
on August 9 to 12 in Salt Lake City. It is 
reported that there will be more competing 
nations than in any other international ath- 
letic event, including tlic Olympics, 'tou 
night also be in crested in knowing that, 
according to AAU records, there are more 
registered amateur athletes in the sport of 
judo than any other sport except swimming 
and track and licld, uiicsimg to the great 
development and participation in this sport 
in (he U.S. as well as the rest of the world. 

Congratulations on bringing the sport of 
Judo to the public! 

CtiARi i s II. Lamruk 
IJ.S. Olympic Committee 

New York City 

STICK SHIFT 

Sirs: 

The liming of your May 22 stories on 
Sprinter Tommie Smith and the Johns Hop- 
kins lacrosse team (7 Turned into hi- 
f/c-s) couldn't have been better, but the news 
that both made Saturday, May 20. couldn't 
have been more dilTcrcnt, lommic set new 
world records for 4(K) meters and 440 yards 
{Toiiiniie in a Biee:c. May 29) and verified 
everything you implied about him- - that he's 
the best ever in the longer sprints. 

On the other hand, Hopkins’ poor Blue 
Jays met with disaster and were soundly 
trounced by an up University of Maryland 
team that went out to an early lead and 
held It for a 9-5 win. Not even Tommie 
Smith with u slick could have kept the Jays 
on their perch. 

SrfpHfN GouiD 

Chcvcriy, Md. 


Sirs: 

You stated. “Now the Blue Jays only need 
to defeat Maryland . . . and Bill Bilderback, 
who coaches the Navy and ought to know, 
doesn't expect them to fail.” Mr. Bilderback 
and Gary Ronberg may both he authorities 
on lacrosse; however, it is quite apparent 
that they bolh undcrcstimuied our Terps. 
The llnal score was Maryland 9, Hopkins 5. 
To repeal what was shouted from the stands 
during the closing moments of the game: 
“We're No. 1." 

Stfvis D. I-orman 
Phillip A. Prikur 

College Park. Md. 

Sirs: 

In this day of big-time college athletics, 
it IS especially gratifying to see a school such 
as Johns Hopkins- with its lofty ac.ademic 
reputation - repeatedly gam national prom- 
inence in an intercollegiate sport. 

I was fortunate to have been actively in- 
xolvcd in various aspects of the Hopkins 
spviris program while a siudcni there a few 
scars ago. 1 was always considerably im- 
pressed by the fact that the coaches, though 
naturally intent on winning, made it a point 
to continually remind us that our studies 
came first and athletics second. 

I lals off to Hopkins or any institution of 
higher learning that is able to maintain aca- 
demic excellence and produce a national 
sporis power, loo. 

Paui Kroumr 

Albany. N.Y. 

GLIMMERING 

Sirs: 

CongratiiUilions on y our article about the 
Boston Red Sox l.-l S/iyiit Re\i\id of Hope 
in Biiuon. May 15). 1 he Red Sox have the 
capabiliiics, ami now they have an excit- 
ing manager to match. The fuluie certain- 
ly looks bright. In any case, it can't get 
nny dimmer! 

Pfc. Pf UR Mui I IN 
U.S. Armed Forces, Vietnam 

Sirs: 

My thanks to J«ve Jarcs for his line (and 
long-awaited) article on the Red Sox and 
their fiery new manager. Dick Williaim. He 
certainly brought out tlie potential playing 
abilities of the Red Sox and has revived my 
hope in them. Who knows? This year first 
division, next year maybe the pennant. 

David Lau/iir 

Bristol. C onn. 

SPRING SESSION 

Sirs: 

Dedication to athletics is hardly to be 
scorned, but as far as Notre Dame is con- 
eoniliiunl 
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This Zodiac self-winding, 

17 jewel, guaranteed, waterproof, 
Swiss, qualtty watch 
tells the time, the day and date 
and costs 5125. 

Tou can buy the same kind 
of watch for 5175. 








It's Iriii!. You enn ^ 

find olhiT \v.<lche» lluit m.itch 
Iht’ qiialily and fcalures of « Zodiac w 

But you can r’xpcci to pay Iwonty to f 
percent morn for them. 

The Day-Dale watch above, for instance. No jeweler can show 
you another watch like thlfi at this price. Its design is fresh, mascu- 
line and off the beaten track. Its (jnality. accuracy and workman- 
ship nre completely siiarantneH. 10 kt. gold filled top. steel bark 
case. 

You'll wear it and enjoy it for years. 


Zodiac 


1212 A. 


NewYcvk N 1 10036 



All you need IT^ 
is a match. * 



with this 6 to 12 power zoom 

Bir^CULAR 

Scope's new, ptecision 6-12x30 20 am binocular lets you 
instantaneously select the magnification power you need. 
With a touch of the handy 200 m lever. 

Top-quality, fully amber-coated optics and Perma-Locked 
pnsms. assure permanent true-axis alignment. A single con- 
trol wheel speeds focusing; adjustable eyepieces match 
your individual eyesight. 

Exclusive soft-rubber eyecups fold down for full-field view- 
ing with eyeglasses. Patented Easy-Access case swings open 
to hold the binocular securely, and ready for instant use. 

Made to sell for $66 95 . . and now offered at substantial 
savings in a fKtory-authorited Graduation Fathers’ Day 
price reduction See your dealer, or write for catalog 
of binoculars, tele- 1 
scopes, nflescopes and | 
microscopes. | 


YOUR ONE GIFT 


THE UNITED WAY 


works many wonders 


0nl> score BINOCU- 
; Lui bMi tb« MUW 

i trsiikc iNsmutc wd 

ol Hpmal. 


SCOK INSTRUMENT CORP., P.O. 
Boi tons. Woodside.NY.Iia?? 

- Cdua $Pt«c«i » WcM.'ler 
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Your game goes 
a little bit 
better with ^ ^ 
Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Powder. 

It's great for beating that 
distracting itchy, sticky 
feeling. Keeps your feet 
cool, comfortable, fresh. 

Helps neutralize foot odors 
and prevent athlete's foot. 

Try it in aerosol or powder 
form. It just might improve 
your game. 

EVERYTHING 
FOR FOOT CARE 



19TH HOLE ■ .mlnufd 

cerned SI seems nearly cvangelisiic. r>espiic 
the graduating seniors' rather abundant ton- 
nage. the Oldiimcrs spring loolball game 
iSdiiir out iiiiiils (jet a Ihizhig. May 15) 
hardly seems the meat of a literary lion like 
John Underwood. While sports publicity, 
or any other kind of publicity, is not a 
service to he dispar.igcd, the Notre IJame 
egghead is, in national eyes, becoming in- 
creasingly football-shaped. (\h)I it. 

Hoii Bhh,in/ir 
Kk’k Sav 11 1 1 
jAMfS McKlNNA 

Notre D.ime. Ind. 


There you go healing the drums for Notre 
Dame again, when deep down you know that 
Alabama wi>uld h.ive whipped the Irish as 
easily as Nebraska. 

I. VWRI N( 1 Ci. Pt <.H Jr. 

(.'rowley. La. 

VICTORY AT SEA 

Sirs: 

I he gre.il qucslion of who is No. I in the 
country has linally been decided in combat. 
No, It is not Michigan State or Notre Dame 
or Alabama. Just who is u. then.’ VShy 
Marietta College, of eoursel Marietta 
crews swept over these three and six other 
universities m the Mid-Antcriea Regatta for 
the second straight year tAinulicr Maneiiu 
MmlPiiMIc. May 15). 

Michigan Slate. Nsitrc Dame and Alabama 
don't even get No. 2. Purdue rates that spot. 

Alan Kmso 

Marietta. Ohio 

HOOKED 

Sirs: 

Robert Boyle doesn't know how right he 
IS when he says that netting dragonllies is 
"even more fun than lishing" (.-I Miihiiiu- 
inei'\ Stfut for a Lurgeniouih May 8). 
I began eollceling dragonllies a couple of 
years ago after becoming discouraged with 
my golf g.\nvc. Not a k'gieal change, per- 
haps. hut a greatly satisfying one. I get out- 
side. get plenty of exercise and get all the 
eompciiiion I can handle from these wary 
insects. The exhilaration of netting a big red 
Anox longipe\ that lias eluvled you for an 
hour is the same feeling. I'm sure, that a lish- 
ermun gets upt>n landing a big one. 

True, my friends laugh when I slam on my 
brakes in a crowded parking lot, grab my 
cvcr-prescnl net and jump out to chase a 
Punialo between parked ears or 

run after a Ciomphid that has sought refuge 
in a service station. But 1 press on. 

Tell Mr. Boyle to get in touch and we will 
make him honorary chairman of our IvKitl 
Dragonfly Club as soon as he throws away 
his llv rod and gets dow n to serious business. 

1 RANK G. W'lLKKS 

C hai>cl Hill. N.C. 
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The Short, Happy Life of a 
Knuckle-ball Pitcher 


What makes a prodigy of 10 a has-been at 13? Not forgetting how to 
pitch, just forgetting that others may learn to hit by STEPHEN DARST 


T iitfri; IS a phenomenon known lo ps>- 
wholoyists as ihc iili<M-sasant a per- 
son of low iniclli^eiK’o and abilits who 
possesses one oulstandinii talcTil. like re- 
memhering lony strings of bos-tar luini- 
hers. As a juvenile aihleie I vvas inn an 
absolute idiot, perhaps, but ecriainlv far 
from gifted in almost everv department 
of sport. However, when it eante to 
throwing a knuckle ball at a bewildered 
batter I was a lO-year-old prodigy, 

I developed the art while playing catch 
with my brother. He vvas several years 
<dder than I 14 to my almost 1 1 and 
was fairly strong where I was just slmrt 
i>f anemic- He also traveled widely in the 
l4-\ear-otd society of St, I ouis in the 
early 1 94ns, 

Consequently he was privy lo the se- 
crets of the great wtirld outside our neigh- 
bitrhood, When he would return from 
one of his sorties into this wonderland 
he vvould bring back bits of gossip and 
lore that kept us younger children en- 
thralled at the dinner table. 

The gossip 1 didn't care about, hut the 
lore, having to do mostly with sports, 
fascinated me. I was not fully aware at 
that age how bad I was at athletics, 1 
went loa private bovs' school and private 
boys' schivols are good at shielding in- 
ferior talents from the know ledge of their 
inadequacies. The only inkling ytui got 
«'f a tougher world outside the school 
walls came when you played sandlot 
baseball with neighborhood kids and the 
line drives slung more sharply as ihev 
whistled into your glove. 

The drives were particularly sharp 
when I pitched- \1y brother and 1 played 
catch so much ihal I had learned how 
to control the ball well, and batters liked 
the slow, grooved pitches I threw over 
the heart of the plate. I had experimented 
with all the known grips and twists, try- 
ing to get some variety in my pitching, 
hut nothing worked until my brother 
came home one fine day with a working 
knowledge of the procedures for throw- 
ing a knuckle ball. The trick, for players 


vif less than full maturity, was to grip the 
ball normally with the ring and little 
fingers and thumb, doubling up only the 
first and second fingers. 

Ihe wonderful thing about this pitch 
was that when you learned it you could 
vary the curve. Thrown three-quarters, it 
broke and dived; thrown overhand, it 
went straight downward: sidearm it 
curved in a great sweep. .A bad fast ball 
went with each curve like a cheap pair 
of extra pants. 

Our neighborhood team was orga- 
nised around a 1 .1-year-old center fielder 
known as Hrother Spit/ He was a scraw- 
ny. ungraceful wheeler-dealer with a 
(. lausewii/like knowledge of street-fight- 
ing tactics, who arranged games with 
other teams through feelers as vague as 
those sought in \ ietnam. Rumor would 
come that there was another team of ap- 
prtvximalely our age and ability that 
might be interested m taking us on. 
I rom then on it was like a Wilderness 
campaign. We knew that the other team 
was out there somewhere, and we would 
try lo draw it out by prodding, putting 
out feelers and patrols. Negotiations for 
a game would be undertaken; a lime, a 
day and a field set. And even after the 
game was set there was no assurance that 
the other team vvould show up. 

I ach game was opening night for me. 
Connie Mack once said that pitching is 
75' of baseball; there is no doubt that 
it is the position that has ‘X/ of the 
glamour. W hen you hold the ball in your 
hand and the batter wails, a feeling of 
enormous power comes over you. 

The fear of losing my stuff haunted 
that period of my life. E very spring 1 
would trudge onto the field for the first 
practice, a hard knot burning in mv 
stomach. There was never any doubt 
that my talent was gone, it was merely a 
question of whether hard practice would 
bring it hack. Tor weeks I vvould throw 
one fat. straight-grooved pilch after 
another, without a hint of a curve. Then 
a remembered twist would come back, a 
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ART MORROW 
in Burlington, Iowa 

Twenty-nine years ago. Art Morrow began 
a career dedicated to guiding and protect- 
ing the financial interests of business and 
professional men. Today, this career of 
service has made him one of the most 
respected men m his community. 

Born ir. Lowell. Iowa. Art is a graduate of 
Iowa Wesleyan University, with a liachelor 
of science degree in Chemistry. He resides 
in Burlington where he is active in the 
Rotary Club. Chamber of Commerce, the 
Iowa Leaders' Club and other civic and 
community organizations. Art Morrow is 
a full-time career representative with 
Connecticut General's Davenport Branch, 
serving his clients from his office at 706 
F d M Building m Burlington. What's 
more, be has long been one of the leading 
businessmen in the area. 

Art Morrow does things a little diKerently 
. . . it's his idea to serve first . Mon like 
Art are located in metropolitan areas 
throughout the country. They make CG 
service much more valuable to families 
and businesses from coast to coast. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD 
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World's smallest AM FM radio outclasses all others. Only S'/it" x 2V\ x I'/u". 
Has 17 solid-state components for unmatched performance. QuaHtyl^tUfes 
include no-drift AFC switch, two antennae. With batteries and earphone'' Q'ft 
boxed . . .about $35.00. 


I SXAr^DARO RADIO CORR 
I electronic years ahead.' 


60 09 39th AVE,. WOODSIDE. N.Y. 11377 • 1300 WEST OLYMPIC SLVD , LOS ANGELES 90015 


G£r A SUP-PROOF GRIP 
ON YOUR GAME! 




If you haven't hit a 
“Sweet Shot" Golf Ball, 
you’re making the 
game of golf tougher 
than it needs to be. 


» V 



^ Burke-UIarthinaton 

VICTOR GOLF CO. 

83S0 North Lehigh Avenue. 

Morton Grove, Illinois 60053 

A Product of Victor Complomelor Corpor»t'«’' 


Knucklebafler eonilnufd 

faint rhythm would be felt and ihc ball 
would again do its tricks. 

This went on every summer from m> 
lOth to my l.ith year. During all that 
time I pitched at least four no-hitlers. 
and the fJrolhcr Spit/ team went unbeat- 
en. Then just at the point v^hen my ath- 
letic future looked brightest disaster 
struck. It hit right smack in the fourth 
inning of a scoreless game in the middle 
of my I 3lh year. I threw my best knuck- 
ler to the lead-off batter and followed 
its journey to the catcher's glove, like a 
father watching a child dart across a 
street through Irafhc. I waited for that 
climactic instant when mv pitch vvould 
duck safely under the menacing bat. It 
ducked, but so did the bat 

I ike a horrified parent watching his 
child struck down. I saw the hat move 
into the path of the hall, into the new 
path, into a powerful arc that connected 
nci fcctl.' . sending a iiiagiiiCiccni di ive far 
over the center llelder's head. 

I couldn't believe it. I aciiig the ne\t 
man. I was certain that the home run 
bad been an accident, a lucky sw ing. Per- 
haps the batter had been half blind and 
had not been siibjeci to the dazzle of mv 
curve, Ik’fore I could start feeling very 
good with that thought another curve 
came whistling back al me. and then 
anollicr and another. 

li was not just the end of a bad day. 
but of a whole beautiful era. My youth 
had suddenly vanished. It was not that 
1 had lost mv prodigious ability to con- 
trol the ball: it was just that those op- 
posing me had al last grown up to the 
secret. Kids of 1 3. 1 suddenly discovered 
on the mound that day. could follow a 
curve, wait for the break, pick up the 
(light and hit the ball horrify ingdistanccs. 
The kniicklcballe'’ of 12 had lost his 
magic. 

Today in my best dreams I still go 
back to that tinest of times, the age of 
12. the height of my career, when I 
stood on the mound spending a disdain- 
ful amount of lime dusting my lingers 
with a resin bag while gazing at a silver 
plane disappearing over the ouilield. 
Then back to the pitching rubber, an 
arrogant glance al the catcher, a shake 
and then a nod of the head, a pause . . . 

And then it is there again, that mugic 
knucklc ball heading toward the batter's 
hch buckle for a second, two seconds, 
then sailing down and out. out of the 
batter's futile attempt to reach it. out of 
danger. end 
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The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt! 


A. 


Now you can take Old Crow wherever you go. In the 
tuckaway fifth is the same mellow, smooth Bourbon you 
find in the familiar round bottle. Famous since 1835, 
today Old Crow is the most jiopular Bourbon in the land. 
Enjoy the Traveler at no extra charge. 



